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After brisk striking, present your knuckle to the knuckle of | 


your friend. A spark will pass between you. 


Bring a rubbed glass tube near the excited end of the gutta 
percha tube ; strong attraction is the result. 


“x This experiment with the mackintosh further illustrates what| Repeat this experiment step by step with two glass tubes, 
Lens Sete . . eta you have already frequently observed, namely, that it is not} Prove that the rubbed glass tube attracts the unrubbed one 
mroresn: A Diino 8s a| friction alone, but the friction of special substances against | Remove the unrubbed tube from the loop, excite it by its rub- 
Labor Schools in Europe, r ° . 8| each other, that produces electricity. ber, return it to the loop, and establish the repulsion of glass 
The Value of Teaching, . . 8/ Thus we prove that non-electrics, like electrics, can be ex-| by glass. Bring rubbed gutta percha or sealing wax near the 
om ay Colored, y cited, the condition of success being, that an insulator shall be | rubbed glass ; strong attraction is the consequence. 
Editorial, . ¢| interposed between the non-electric and the earth. It isob-| These experiments lead us directly to the fundamental law 
Dr. Lambert, “ ‘ 6| vious that the old division into electrics and non-electrics real- | of electric action, which is this: Bodies charged with the same 
New York City,—Board of Education, , 6/ly meant a division into insulators and conductors. electricity repel each other, while bodies charged with oppo- 





Lessons in Electricity. 
BY PROF. TYNDALL, F. B. 8. 
II. 

Sc. 8. Electrics and Non-Electrics.—For a long period, bodies 
were divided into electrics and non-electrics, the former deemed 
capable of being electrified, the latter not. Thus the amber of 
the ancients, and the spars, gems, fossils, stones, glasses and 
resins, operated on by Dr. Gilbert, were electrics, while all the 
metals were non-electries. We must now determine the true 


Sc. 9. Discovery of Two LElectricities—We have hitherto 
dealt almost exclusively with electric attractions, but in an ex- 
periment already referred to, Otto von Guericke observed the 
repulsion of a feather by his sulphur globe. I also anticipated 
matters in the use of our Dutch gold electroscope, where the 
repulsion of the leaves informed us of the arrival of the elec- 
tricity. ° 

Du Fay, who was the real discoverer here, found a gold- 
leaf floating in the air to be at first attracted and then repel- 
led by the same excited body. He proved that when it was 
repelled by rubbed glass, it was attracted by rubbed resin, and 
that when it was repelled by rubbed resin, it was attracted by 





site electricities attract each other. Potitive repels positive, 
and attracts negative. Negative repels negative, and attracts 
positive. 

Devise experiments which shall still further illustrate this 
fundamental law. Repeat, for example, Otto von Guericke’s 
experiment. Hang a feather by a silk thread, and bring your 
rubbed glass tube near it ; the feather is attracted, touches the 
rod, charges itself with the electricity of the rod, and is then 
repelled. Cause it to retreat from the rod in various direc- 


tions. 
Hang your feather by a common thread: if no insulating 


substahce intervenes between the feather and the earth, you can 
get no repulsion. Why ? you ought to be able to answer. Ob- 


meaning of this distinction, 

Take in succession a ball of brass, of wood coated with tin- 
foil. a lead bullet and an apple, in the hand, and stroke them 
briskly with silk, flannel, or the fox’s brush} none of them will 
attract the balanced lath (Fig, 4,) or show any other symptom 


rubbed glass. Hence the important announcement, by Du‘Fay, | soushe th te ie ate ? vositi lectrici 
that there are two kinds of electricity. | viously it is because the charge o positive electricity commun- 


The electricity excited on the glass was for a time called ' icated by the rod is not retained by the feather, but passes 
“ vitreous” electricity, while that excited on the sealing wax | away to theearth. Hence, you have not positive acting against 
: | positive at all. Why you should have the attraction of the neu- 


re 





of electric excitement. All of them, therefore, would have 
been once called non-electrics. 

But suspend them in succession by a string of silk held in 
the hand, and stroke them again; every one of them will now 
attract the lath. - 

Reflect upon the meaning of this experiment. We have in- 
troduced an insulator—the silk string—between the hand and 
the body struck, and we find that by its introduction the non- 
electric has been converted into an electric. 

The meaning is obvious. When held in the hand, though 
electricity was developed in each case by the friction, it passed 
immediately through the hand and body totheearth. This 
transfer being prevented by the silk, the electricity, once ex- 
cited, is retained, and the attraction of the lath is the conse- 
quence, 

In like manner, a brass tube, held in the hand and struck 
with a fox’s brush, shows no attractive power; but when a 
stick of sealing wax, ebonite, or gutta percha is thrust into the 
tube as a handle, the striking of the tube at once develops the 
power of attraction. 

And now you see, more clearly than you did at first, the 
meaning of the experiment with the heated foolscap and India 
rubber. Paper and wood always imbibe a certain amount of 
moisture from the air. When the rubber was passed over the 
cold paper, electricity was excited, but the paper, being ren- 
dered a conductor by its moisture, allowed the electricity to 
pass away. 

Prove all things. Lay your cold foolscap on a cold board, 
supported by warm dry tumblers, pass your India rubber over 
‘the paper; lift it by a loop of silk, for if you touch it it will 

i itself. You will find it electric: and with it you 
can charge your electroscope, or attract from a distance your 
balanced lath. 

The human body was ranked among the non-electrics. Place 
upon the ground four warm glass tumblers, and upon the tum- 
-blers a board. Stand upon the board, and present your knuc- 
kle to the lath. A single stroke of the fox’s fur, if skillfully 
given, will produce attraction. If you stand upon a cake of 
resin, of ebonite, or upon a sheet of good India rubber, the ef- 
fect will be the same. 

Throw a mackintosh over your shoulders, and let a friend 
strike it with the fox’s brush, the attractive force is greatly 





was called “resinous” electricity. These terms are, however, | 


improper, because, by changing the rubber, we can obtain the 
electricity of sealing-wax upon glass, and the electricity of glass 
upon sealing-wax. 

Roughen, for example, the surface of your glass tube, and 
rub it with flannel, the electricity of sealing-wax will be found 
upon the vitreous surface. Rub your sealing-wax with vul- 
canized India rubber, the electricity of glass will be found up- 
on the resinous surface. 

We now use the term “positive” electricity to denote that 
developed on glass by the friction of silk, and “ negative” elec- 
tricity to denote that developed on sealing-wax by the friction 
of flannel. These terms are adopted purely for the sake of con- 
venience. There is no reason in nature why the resinous elec- 
tricity should not be called positive, and the vitreous electric- 
ity negative. Once agreed, however, to apply the terms as 
here fixed, we must adhere to this agreement throughout. 

SEc. 10. Fundamental Law of Electric Action.—In all the ex- 
periments which we have hitherto made, one of the substances 
has been electrified by friction, and the other not. But, once 
engaged in inquiries of this description, questions incessantly 
occur to the mind, the answering of which extends our know- 
edge and suggests other questions. Suppose, instead of ex- 
citing only one of the bodies presented to each other, we were 
to excite both of them, what wouid ocour? This is the question 
which was asked and answered by Du Fay, and which we 
must answer for ourselves. 

Here your wire loop (Fig. 1) comes again into play. Place 
au unrubbed gutta percha tube or a stick of sealing-wax in the 
loop, and be sure that it is unrubbed—that no electricity ad- 
heres to it from former experiments. If it fail to attract light 
bodies, it is unexcited; if it attract them, pass your hand over 
it several times, or, better still, pass it over or through the 
flame of a spirit lamp or candle. This will remove every trace 
of electricity. Attract the unrubbed gutta percha tube by « 
rubbed one. 

Remove the unrubbed tube from the loop, and excite it with 
its flannel rubber. One end of the tube is held in your hand, 
and is therefore unexcited. Return the tube to the loop, keep- 
ing your eye upon the excited end. Bring a second rubbed 
tube near the excited end of the suspended one; strong repul- 
sion is the conseqence. Drive the suspended tube round and 
round by this force of repulsion. 
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tral body by the electrified one will, as already stated, appear 
by-and-by. 

Attract your straw needle by your rubbed glass rod. Let 
the straw strike the rod, so that the one shall rub against the 
other. The straw accepts the electricity of the rod, and repul- 
sion immediately follows attraction, as shown in Fig. 7. 











a 

Mr. Cottrell has devised the simple electroscope represented 
in Fig. 8.to show repulsion. A isa stem of sealing wax, with 
a small circle of tin, T, at the top. W is a bent wire proceed- 
ing from T, with a small disk attached to it by wax. IT’ ise 
little straw index, supported by the needle, N, as shown in the 
figure. The stem, A, is not quite {vertical, the object being to 
cause the bit of paper, I, to rest close to W, when the appa- 
ratus is not electrified. When electricity is imparted to T, it 
flows through the wires, W and w, over both disk and index; 
immediate repulsion of the straw is the consequence. 

No better experiment can be made to illustrate the self-re- 
pulsive character of electricity} than the following one: Heat 
your square board again, and warm, as before, your sheet of 
foolscap. Spread the paper upon the board, and excite it by the 
friction of India rubber. Cut from the sheet two long strips 
with your penknife. Hold the strips together at one end. Sep- 
arate them from the board, and lift them into the air; they 
forcibly drive each other apart, producing a wide divergence. 

Cut several strips, so as to form a kind of tassel. Hold them 
together at one end. Separate them from the board, and lift 
them into the air; they are driven asunder by the self-repel- 
lent electricity, presenting an appearance which may remind 
you of the hair of Medusa. The effect is represented in Fig. 9. 

And now you must learn to detepmine with" certainty the 
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quality of electricity with which any body presented to 
you may be charged. You see immediately that attraction is 
no sure test, because unelectrified bodies are attracted. Fur- 
ther on you will be able to grapple with another possible source 
of error in the employment of attraction, 














In determining quality, you must ascertain, by trial, the kind 
of electricity by which the charged body is repelled ; if, for ex- 
ample, any electrified body repel, or is repelled by, sealing-wax 
rubbed with flannel, the electricity of the body is negative; if 
it repel, or is repelled by, glass, rubbed with silk, its electricity 
is positive. Du Fay had the sagacity to propose this mode of 
testing quality. 

Apply this test to the strips of foolscap paper excited by the 
India rubber. Bring a rubbed gutta percha tube near the elec- 
trified strips, you have strong attraction. Bring a rubbed glass 
tube between the strips, you have strong repulsion and aug- 
mented divergence. Hence, the electricity, being repelled by 
the positive glass, is itself positive, 





Sec. 11. Double or “Polar” Character of the Electric Force.— 
We have examined the action of each kind of electricity upon 
itself, and upon the other kind; but hitherto we have kept the 
rubber out of view. One of the questions which inevitably oc- 
cur to the inquiring scientific mind would be, How is the rub- 
ber affected by the act of friction? Here, as elsewhere, you 
must examine the subject for yourself, and base your conclu- 
sions on the facts you establish. 

Test your rubber, then, by your balanced lath. The lath is 
attracted by the flannel, which has rubbed against gutta per- 
cha; and it is attracted by the silk, which has rubbed against 

lass. 

° Regarding the quality of the electricity of the flannel or of 
the silk, the attraction of the lath teaches you nothing. But 
suspend your rubbed glass tube, and bring the flannel rubber 
near it; repulsion follows. The silk rubber, on the contrary, 
attracts the glass tube. Suspend your rubbed gutta percha 
tube, and bring the flannel rubber near it; repulsion follows. 
The silk rubber, on the contrary, attracts the glass tube. Sus- 
pend your rubbed gutta percha tube, and bring the silk rub- 
ber near it; repulsion follows. The flannel, on the eontrary, 
attracts the tube. 

The conclusion is obvious; the electricity of the flannel is 
positive, that of the silk is negative. 

But the flannel is the rubber of the gutta percha, whose elee- 
tricity is negative, and the silk is the rubber of the glass, whose 
ele*tricity is positive. Consequently, we have not only proved 
the rubber to be electrified by the friction, but also proved the 
electricity of the rubber to be opposite in quality to that of the 
body rubbed. 

Sec. 12. What is Electricity ?—Thus far we have. proceeded 
from fact to fact, acquiring knowledge of a very valuable kind. 
But facts alone cannot satisfy us. We seek a knowledge of 
the prénciples which lie behind the facts, and which are to be 
discerned by the mind alone. Thus, having spoken, as we 
have done, of electricity passing hither and thither, and of its 
being prevented from passing, hardly any thoughtful boy or 
gitl can avoid asking, What is it that thus passes ?—what is 
electricity? Boyle and Newton betrayed their need of an an- 
swer to this question when the one imagined his unctuous 
threads issuing from and returning to the electrified body, and 


when the other imagined that an elastic fiuid existed which : sustained, are-undoubtedly the most skilifal teachers, Also, 


perietrated his rubbed glass. 
When I say “imagined Ido not intend to, represent, the 





tion we can do nothing here. By imagination I mean the pow § 
of picturing mentally things which have an existence as real as 
that of the world around us, but which cannot be touched di- 
rectly by the gross bodily organs of sense. I mean the puri- 
fied scientific imagination, without the exercise of which we 
cannot take a single step into the region of causes and prin- 
ciples. 

It was by the exercise of the scientific imagination that 
Franklin devised the theory of a single electric fluid to explain 
electrical phenomena. This fluid he supposed to’ be self-re- 
pulsive, and diffused in definite quantities through all bodies. 


| 


| He supposed that when a body has more than its proper share 


it is positively, when less than its proper share, it is negatively 
electrified. It was by the exercise of the same faculty that Sym- 
mer devised the theory of two electric fluids, each self-repul- 
sive, but both mutually attractive. 

At first sight Franklin’s theory seems by far the simpler of 
the two. But its simplicity is only apparent. For though 
Franklin assumed only one fluid, he was obliged to assume three 
distinct actions. Two of these were the mutual repulsion of the 
electric particles among themselves, and the mutual attraction 
of the electric particles and the ponderable particles of the 
body through which the electricity is diffused. These two as- 
sumptions, moreover, when strictly followed out, lead to the un- 
avoidable conclusion that the material particles must also mu- 
tually repel each other. Thus the theory is by no means so 
simple as it appears. 

The theory of Symmer, though at first sight the most com- 
plicated, is in reality by far the simpler of the two. Ac- 
cording to it, electrical actions are produced by two fluids, 
each self-repulsive, but both mutually attractive. These fluids 
cling to the atoms of matter, and carry the matter to which 
they cling along with them. Every body, in its natural con- 
dition, possesses both fluids in equal quantities. As long as the 
fluids are mixed together they neutralize each other, the body 
in which they are thus mixed being in its natural or unelec- 
trical condition. 

By friction (and by various other means) these two fluids 
may be torn asunder, the one clinging by preference to the 
rubber, the other to the body rubbed. 

According to this theory, there must always be attraction 
between the rubber and the bodyrubbed, because, as we have 
proved, they are oppositely electrified. This is in fact the 
case. And mark what Inow say. Over and above the com- 
mon friction, this electrical attraction has to be overcome when- 
ever we rub the glass with silk, or sealing wax with fiannel. 

You are too young to. fully grasp this subject yet, and in- 
deed it would lead us too far away to enter fully into it. But 
I willthrow out for future reflection the remark that the over- 
coming of the ordinary friction produces heat then and there 
upon the surfaces rubbed, while the force expended in over- 
coming the electric attraction may be converted into a spark 
which shall appear a thousand miles away from the place 
where it was generated. 

Theoretic conceptions are incessantly checked and corrected 
by the advance of knowledge, and this theory of electric fluids 
is doubted by many scientific men. It will, at all events, have to 
be translated into a form which shall connect it with heat and 
light, before it can be accepted as complete. Nevertheless, 
keeping yourselves unpledged to the theory, we shall. find it of 
exceeding service both in unraveling and in connecting together 
electrical phenomena. 
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Teaching Power. 


We have already fixed upon a unit of measurement for 
mechanical power. Is it possible to secure a unit of com- 





power? We fear not, athough there are enormous differ- 
ences between the powers possessed by different teachers. 
Suppose we attempt to define a little more closely, however 


ious, while another on the same branch is tasteless as a tur 
nip. There are, however, certain elements of good teach 


lasves ’’), but they all do it by seme means. Those who suc 





their attention is sustained, but only that itis constantly 


| great forces are seldum noisy. The sun holds the solar sys 


, tem in order and makes no fuss, takeson no upstartish airs 
notions of these great men as vain fancies. Witheut imagina- does not even strut and swagger, utters no sound, bat goes 


parison for that intellectual force which we call teaching 


that isa rather indfinite term “apti:ude to teach ’*:—What is 
the peculiar something that makes one man a teacher, and 
the lack of which makes another equally industrious, equa)- 
ly honest and conscientious man, a mere hearer of lessons 
a helpless teller, and no teacher at all? Well, we need not 
expect to tell exactly why one ripe pear is sweet and delic- 


ing ‘that may be cultivated and have their power intensi- 
fied. One of prime importance is the power of arresting at- 
tention. Some good teachers do this in one way, some in 
another; some pleasantly, others with a strong ‘dash of 
sharpness and acerbity ; some quietly and cheerily, others 
boisterously and with noisy energy, (‘ poluphloisboio thal. 


céed in doing it so that the pupils cannot tell exactly why 


on about his business and smiles gladness and good humor 
into his whole empire. So, we think, all other things being 
equal, the quietest teacher is the most powerful. 

Another chief element of teaching power is the faculty of 
setting pupils to work for themselves. All education is 
really and truly self-education. Strictly, and truly, we can- 
not educate a child at all. We can only put him in the most 
favorable environment of circumstances, and stimulate him 
to such mental action as shall lead him to educate himself. 
Every good teacher has a distinct influence over his pupils 
in stirring up their curiosity, exciting deep interest in study 
for its own sake, and in cultivating that love of independent 
action which leads the pupil to reject assistance until he has. 
exhausted all his own resonrces in vain. This power soon 
converts lagging slaves into earnest wide-awake inquiriers, 
emulating each other in the race to be discover truth for 
themselves. The price of it cannot be found in the market 
reports, but every one may cultivate it by careful study and 
keen observation. One main feature of its exercise is the 
tact necessary to induce pupils to face difficulties with dog- 
ged, plodding perseverance, in entire anticipation of the 
teacher’s explanations. Here is the essential point, the very 
touchstone of good teaching, viz., not only to supply the 
the daily bread of instruction, but also to produce in the pu_ 
pil a voracious appetite for this very food’ere it is set before 
him. There is no nausea, no ennui, no lassitude and indif- 
ference when the pupil has already grappled with the dif- 
ficulty, wrestled with it mightily, and found himself just too 
weak to overcome it. 

The highest degree of teaching pewer may and ongbt to 
co-exist with light-hearted cheerfulness. The sour-visaged 
Pharisee, who is too great a man, too dignified a personage 
to smile, or perpetrate a little joke now and then, had better 
take himself off at once. He is not wanted about the school 
by the pupils. He is the natural born enemy of their frolic- 
some dispositions, He is an iceberg stranded in a ftower gar- 
den, chilling all the beauty and brightness out of the happy 
flowers, and freezing up the music in the very throats of the 
joyous birds. On the other band, the flippant chatterbox, 
whose well-worn witticisms all the class know by heat, 
who cannot help talking incessantly, will not inspire that 
earnest enthusiasm which is the soul ofall teaching worthy 
of the name. 

The last element we shall touch upon is the marvellous 
power of laborious industry and patient forbearance. AJl 
great!movements require considerable time to gather momen- 
tum. The touch of genius cannot educate a hearty boy in a 
day. Tke work must be measured by years, not by days. 
The public, and also the teach himself, must be habituated 
to patient waiting for fruitful results. ‘‘ First the blade, then 
the ear, then the full corn in the ear.”— C. CLARKSON. 
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Influence of Character on Education. 





“ Behind the work of every great’ orator, artist or poet, 
there hangs the shadowy prophecy of something nobler un- 
accomplished, something sublimer uaowritten.. So in the 
life of every good teacher there is something better than 
the lesson he has taught, something nobler than the words 
of instruction he has spoken. Who has ever walked through 
the close at Rugby, or seen the oak pulpit rising above the 
seats in the little chapel, that has not felt the silent pres- 
ence of one whose life was far better than any lesson in 
classic lore he ever gave; grander than any sermon he hag 
ever preached. Ah, my friends, this magnetic sympathy is 
more than intellectual attainment, better than culture, 
higher than genius. Its allies are the divineand the eternal. 
Would we know its power we must become humble students 
of the Divine Master. I once stood at the close ofan autamn 
day, on the top of a lofty eminence, just as the shade of eve- 
ning were begitining to gather over the landscapes. Before 
mé was spread out that great plain which for thirty-five 
centuries has been the battle-field of the world—on which 
Saul and Gideon, the Crusaders and Napoleon, fought for 
supremacy. Just before me rose the beautitul Mount of 
Transfigutation ; on the left, ¢mbosomed in the surround- 
ing hills, lay the quiet sea, on and around which were per- 
formed most of the mighty works of him who spake as man 
never spake. At my right stretched the mountain range 
on which the prophet of Jehovah confounded the priests of 
Baal ; while direetly at my feet lay the litttle vale where 
were spent the boyhood and youtli of the great ‘Teacher. 
Soon the darkness of night gathered all around me—Es- 
draelon, Tabor, Gennesaret, Carmel, Nazareth faded from 
my sight. But the presence of iim whose feet bad trodden 
that plain ; whose life is an ever-abiding inspiration ; whose 
star for eighteen centuries bas been the light of the world, 
seemed to overshadow me, while from out the darkness 
seemed to come the divine words, ‘Iam the way, the truth, 
and the life.’ Teachers, when at last the shades of night 
have gatliered around us; when the tasks we have given, 
the lessons we have taught, the words we have spoken, shall 
have been forgotten, may the silent influence of our lives 
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remain the bulwark of truth, the evangel of purity, the 
inspiration of goodness.” —Prof. Blackington at Nat. Hd. 





Labor Schools in Europe. 


Afremarkable report has lately been published by the 
University of Cambridge, England, on the subject of Indus- 
irial Education, from which we make the following inter- 
esting extracts: 

Premising that since workingmen cannot come to the un- 
iversity, it isthe university’s auty to goto them, it pro- 
poses to open a course of specific training, not for the so- 
called liberal professions, or for middlemen of any kind, but 
for the veritable producers—-in other words for the work- 
ing class. This design is worthy of an institution which 
since the days of the Long parliament, has been outspoken 
in*the expression of popular sympathies and ‘steadfast in 
promoting reform. Sine§ the decay ofjthe old apprentice sys- 
tem very little has been done for the education of 
labor. It is plain that the establishments known under the 
name of ragged schools scarcely belong to the class of in. 
dustrial seminaries. BAs‘their title indicates, these Industrial 
institution receive the children of poor parents, or orphans 
afford them lodging and nourishment, and employ them in 
various trades. The extreme youth of these children—they 
graduate, as a rule, at the age of 15—prevents them from 
receiving a substantial technical training. On the other 
hand considerable progress has been made in this direction 
by certain countries on the Continent, and some examples 
especially worthy of imitation are pointed in this report. 

Industrial schools seem to be quite numerous in the Ger- 
man Empire and Austria, in Denmark, Sweden, Holland and 
Belgium. They are generally known as “ apprentices’ 
workshops,” but they combine theoretical with practical in- 
struction, and presuppose graduation from primary schools. 
In Belgium pupils are admitted from the age of 12, or even 
earlier, if they can show the requisite measure of element- 
ary knowledge. 

In Holland the most important technical academies for the 
producers are those of Amsterdam.. The school for boys, 
founded in 1864 by the “ Society of the Working classes,” 
‘was designed to train workmen for those trades which are 
connected with architecture and ship-building. The course 
of instruction lasts three years, and includes—besides cer- 
tain studies supplementary of primary acquirements—the 
elements of metrics of mechanics and natural history, the art 
of drawing, the study of tools and materials, carpentary 
masonry, the use of the lathe and the forge. The pupils 
must be at least thirteen years of age, and have received a 
good elementary education. They are required to pay an an- 
nual fee, which does not exceed, however, $13. There is 
likewise a taining school for girls in Amsterdam, whose 
management has been attended with good results, because 
it has avoided the common error of wasting time on lady- 
like accomplishments, 

In Scandinavia and the German Empire, the apprentice 
schools differ only in some details of small importance from 
those above described. We merely note that they are gov. 
ernment institutions, whereas in Vienna, Prague, and 
throughout Austria the industrial academies were created 
by private enterprize, although they received a subsidy 
from the State. Passing to other countries, we find the idea 
of technical training for the working classes has borne but 
meagre fruit in Switzerland, although the system of rudi- 
mentary instruction is singularly efficient. 

Notwithstanding many projects brought forward}at the 
epochs of its various revolutions, France, as « nation, has 
done almost nothing in the way of providing asabstitute for 
the old system of apprenticeship which passed away with 
the ancient regime. She seems to have taken thought for 
everything except skilled labor. Her unrivalled assemblage 
of art, scientific and professional schools is supplemented by 
a score of special institutions whose graduates are qualified 
to direct every species of industrial and agricultural enter- 
prize,and by number of business colleges framed on the 
model of the Ecole Turgot, whose pupils are fitted for the 
several branches of foreign and domestic trade. But of 
schools for workmen the State has none, if we except the 
establishment founded by the Sardinian Government and 
tranferred to France upon the annextion of Savoy and Nice. 
It is true that a few municipalities have created apprentice 
echools, but their number is extremely limited. Paris has 
only one institution of the kind—the apprentice school of 
the Boulevard de la Villette. This, however, merits special 
attention, because, accordiug to Professor Stuart, of Cam- 
bridge University, it presents the most perfect type of an 
industrial academy. We may add that at his suggestion a 
fac simile of it is about to be organized in England. 

The simple object of this school, first opened in 1878, is to 
producejintelligent and skillful workmen. The specific call- 
ings for which its pupils are trained are those of workers 
ip iron and workers in wood. Boys are admitted between 


the ages of thirteeh and sixteen, after an examination which 
has regard to orthography, arithmetic, and metric system, 
Not only is tuition gratuitous, but deserving students receive 
once a fortnight a certain compensation for their labor, vary- 
ing from forty cents to a dollar. The period of apprentice- 
ship is three years. During the first two years a day’s labor 
six hours in the work shop and five in the class, while for 
the last year it means eight hours of practice with tools and 
three hours of study. 

During the first twelve-month the pupil passes one or two 
months alternately in each of the specialities taught, so that 
he can determine which suits his taste, while the directors 
can observe his aptitude. Only at the beginning of the se- 
cond year does the apprentice, with the advice of his parents 
and teachers, decide upon a given trade, to which thencefor- 
ward he devotes himself exclusively. 

The creation of this school would have been impracticable 
during the second empire, and under the existing regime it 
has encountered many obstacles. Yet its progress has been 
remarkable. The number of apprentices, which four years 
ago was seventeen, is now nearly two hundred. 


—-« 


The .Text-Book Question. 


Corona, L. L., Jan. 10th, 1878. 

At the annual meeting of this School District, Oct. 9th, 
1877, a series of text-books was recommended to the meeting 
by the teachers of the school. A committee, for the purpose 
of examining and selecting a series of text-books to be used 
in the school, was appointed, and meeting adjourned to Nov. 
2nd. 

At the adjourned meeting Nov. 2nd, the committee rec- 
ommended a series of text-books to the meeting, which was 
lost by one vote. The Trustees who had moved for this 
committee in this previoug, meeting, now offered for the 
consideration of the meeting, Appleton’s series of text-books, 
which was adopted 31 to 6,and the meeting adjourned to 
Nov. 16th. 

At the adjourned annual meeting held Nov. 16th, 1877, a 
resolution was offered to lay away that lst of text-books 
and to adopt the text-books recommended by the committee 


of Nov. 2nd, 1877. This resolution was adopted unani- 
mously. 


Then Mr. C. W. Brown of D. Appleton & Co:, wrote to ask 
Supt. Gilmour’s decision as te the law in the case. He 
stated that the case was illegal and of no account. On more 
mature examination when applied to by the Trustees fora 
decision he reversed this statement to Mr. Brown, and said 
the change was legally affected. " 

The law in the case is as follows: 

“ When a text-book shall have been adopted for use in 
any of the public or common schools in this State, as provid- 
ed in the first section of this act, it shall not be lawful to 
supercede the text-book so adopted by any other book within 
a period of five years from the time of such adoption, except 
apon a three-fourths vote of the Board of Education, or of 
such body as perform the functions of such Board, where 
such Board has made the designation, or upon a three-fourth 
vote of the legal voters present and veting at the annual 
school meeting in any other school district. 

When text-books are adopted, (and it must be by a two- 
third vote according to the first section of the act just quoted) 
they cannot be superceded within a period of five years from 
the time of such adoptiou, wnless by a three-fourths vote at 
the annual school meeting. 

The following is Supt. Gilmour’s decision :—At any an- 
nual Meeting a list of text-books when adopted, may be 
changed by the three-fourths vote of those present and vot- 
ing upon the question. The meeting heldin your ¢istrict 
on the 16th of November being an adjourned annual meet- 
ing,and the vote to change the text-books having been 
unanimous, I am of the opinion that the change was legaliy 
effected, and that the books recommended by the committee 
are the ones that should be used in your school. Your 
obedient servant, 











NEIL GrLMoovR, Sup’t. 
This seems to settle the matter in Corona. No bigger 
tempest was ever stirred up by text-books than this. 


The Value of Training. 


EaR.yY in childhood, habits of self-reliance and self-help 
may be formed. The child should be taught to amuse it- 
self, to wait upon itself, and to perform services, according 
to its strength and ability, for others. It 'is no kindness to 
a healthful child to wait upon it continually, when it is old 
enough to wait upon itself. 

The very bird knows that. Until their younglings can 
fly, they bring food and put it in their mouths, but no soon- 
er are they fledged than they are pushed from the nest by 
the sensible God-taught parent, and compelled to exercise 








their own powers in taking care of themselves. 





It is surprising’what mere training will do in developing 


talent in children. There are those who have‘no aptitude 
for music, but persistent cultivation of the voice and ear 
does often make very passable musicians of those who seem- 
ingly had no talent in that direction. The same is true of 
drawing and painting. No child in the Boston schools is 
excusey from drawing because he has no liking for the task. 
Of course, if one loves music or mathematics or geography, 
he will make easy and rapid advancement in those studies, 
but the fact that he does not like them constitutes no rea- 
son why he should not become more or less proficient in 
them. 

There is no training that can take the place of a good 
home training. Those boys and girls who are so fortunate 
as;to have fathers and mothers capable of instructing them 
in the performance of whatever duties, and the acquisition 
ot whatever accomplishments make home a place to be 
longed tor and enjoyed, are indeed fortunate. Their equip- 
ment for life is complete, 

Special trainingsare of great value. A lawyer of several 
years’ standing at the bar in New York in a recent conver- 
sation remarked “ I studied law [in a lawyer’s office. My 
brother here, several years younger than myself, went 
through the law school, and he has so much the advantage 
of me in consequence of that training, in the studious habits 
he has formed, in being brought into ‘Immediate contact 
with the best legal minds, in being held to the highest 
standards, that this fall I shall enter the law school and 
take the entire course.” 

Self-made men, socalled, subject themselves to the sever- 
est training and discipline, and do not avail themselves of 
collegiate and technical training simply because the force of 
circumstances prevents them from doing so. There was 
never an hour in their youth when Henry Wilson and Ho- 
race Greeley would not gladly have availed themselves of 
all the facilities offered by academies and colleges if they 
could have done so. How carefully they trained them- 
selves. 

Skilled labor is wanted everywhere; in the composing- 
room, in the editorial room,in the shop, at the piano, at 
the forge, in the kitchen. Skilled labor commands good 
wages, even in these hard times, but skilled labor comes 
and can come only by long training. 





English Titles. 


ENGLISH titles are of two kinds ; those which are inher- 
ited, and descend from father to son, and those which die 
out with the persons who hold them. One branch of the 
English Parliament, the House of Lords, is composed almost 
entirely of men who have become members of it solely by 
reason of inheriting a title from their ancestors. 

One of the English titles which are hereditary, the high- 
est, of course, is that of the King or Queen. Next Sto this 
comes the titles of the sovereign’s children, brothers and 
sisters, and other relatives. Thesons of the Queen have the 
title of prince, and when they get to be twenty-one years of 
age they are created royal dukes, and havea new name 
added to the title. 

For instance, the Prince of Wales, when he came of age, 
was made Duke of Cornwall, though he is always called by 
the first designation. Prince Alfred, Victoria’s second son, 
was made Duke of Edinburgh, and Prince Arthur, her third, 
Duke of Connaught, and they are so called. These titles 
are hereditary, and will descend to their children. 

Next to the royal family come the various titles of the 
peers of the realm, which means those noblemen who in- 
herit the right to sit in the House of Lords, and there legi- 
slate for the empiro. 

The peers of the realm are divided into five different ranks 
or grades. Of these, the dukes are the highest, and no Eng- 
lish subject can bear a higher title than that of duke. The 
greatest generals and statesmen have found a dukedom the 
highest reward for their achievements. Marlborough was 
made a duke, and so was Wellington. There are now 21 
dukes. They are addressed as Your Grace. Their eldest 
sons are called marquis or earl, as courtesy-titles, and their 
younger sons have the title of lord before theirnames. For 
instance, Lord Charles Wellesley, Lord Wm. Lennox. 

The next rank below duke is that of marquis. There are 
at present eighteen noblemen of this grade, and their sons 
bear the same grade of courtesy-titles as those of dukes, 

The earls come next in dignity, and of these there are no 
less than 112. The viscounts, who are the fourth in point 
of rank, comprise twenty-four hereditary nobles, and the 
barons, who are the lowest order of peers, number 242. 

Besides these, there are Scotch and Irish peers, many of 
whom do not sit in the House‘of Lords. 

The title of baronet is a hereditary one, but baronets are 
not noblemen, and do not sit in the House of Lords. They 
are addressed in this way, Sir Wm. Jones, Bart. 

Independently of the titles we have described are those 
belonging to the different orders of knighthood. Of these 
orders, the Knights of the Garter are highest in dignity, and 
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these are always nobles of great distinction. They have the 
right to add the letters K. G. after their names, as, the 
Duke of Richmond, K.G. Other orders of knighthood are 
the Thistle, which is a Scotch order, and St. Patrick, an 
Irish order, entitliag the members to use the letters K. T. 
and K. P., respectively, after their names. These knight- 
hoods are always conferred upon Scotch or Irish noblemen. 
There is also the Order of the Bath; this is conferred on a 
great number of persons, military officers, statesmen, emi- 
nent physicians, musicians and artists. and it has various 
grades, Those who are Knights of the Bath have the title 
of Sir, like baronets, and use the letters K. B. or K.C. B, 
aiter their names ; thus Sir Thomas Johnson, K.C.B. Nene- 
of these titles of knighthood are hereditary.— Youth's Com 
panion. 
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The Ancient Ruins of Colorado. 





* Prof. Hayden has given Southwestern Colorado a new 
interest, by discovering and describing the ancient ruins in 


that section and in Southeastern Utah. The fertile valleys 
of the Animas was densely inhabited and highly cultivated 


by an enlightened race of people centuries ago. The ruins 
of the houses, corrals, towns, fortifications, ditches, pottery- 
ware, drawings, non-interpretable writings, etc., show that 
many arts were cultivated by these prehistoric people which 
are now entirely lost. Their houses were built of almost 
every kind of stone, from small bowlcers to the finest sand- 
stone, 

“The finest of these ruins, and the nearest perfect, are 
situated about thirty-five miles below Animas City, in a 
large valley fifteen miles long by seven wide, on the west 
side of the river. This valley has been covered with build- 
ings of every size, the two largest being 300 by 6,00 feet, 
and about 300 feet apart. They are built of small blocks of 
sandstone, laid in adebe mud, the outside walls being four 
feet and the inside walls from a foot and a half to three feet 
thick. In the lower stories are found port-holes a foot square. 
There are rooms now left, and walls for about four stories 
high are still standing. About the second story, on the 
‘west side, there was once a balcony along the length of the 
building. No signs of a door are visible in the outer walls, 
and the ingress must have been from the top, in the inside 
there being passages from room to room. Most of them are 
small, from eight by ten to twelve by fourteen feet, the 
doors being two by tour feet. The arches over the doors 
and port-holes are made of small cedar poles two inches 
wide, placed across, on which the masonry is placed. The 
sleepers supporting the floors are of cedar, about eight 





inches thick, and from twenty to fifty feet long, aad about 
three feet apart. A layer of small round poles was placed 
across the sleepers, then a layer of thinly-split cedar sticks, 
then about three inches of earth, then a layer of cedar-bark, 
then another layer of dirt, then a carpet of some kind of 
coarse grass. The rooms that have been protected from 
exposure are white-washed, and the walls are ornamented 
with drawings and writings. In one of these rooms the 
impression of a hand dipped in whitewash, on a joist, is as 
plain as if it had been done only yesterday. In another 
room there are drawings of tarantulas, centipedes, horses 
and men. ‘ 

“In some of the rooms have been found human bones, 
hones of sheep, corn-cobs, goods, raw-hides, and all colors 
and varieties of pottery-ware. These two large buildings 
are exactly the same in every respect. Portions of the 
buildings plainly show that they were destroyed by fire, the 
timbers being burned offand the roofs caved in, leaving 
the lower rooms entirely protected. The rock that these 
buildings were built of must have been brought along way, 
as nothing to compare with it can be found within a radius 
of twenty miles. All the timber used is cedar, and has been 
brought at least twenty-five miles, Old ditches and roads 
are to be seen in every direction. The Navajo Indians say, 
in regard to these ruins, that their fore-fathers came there 
five old men’s ages ago (500 years), and that these ruius 
were here, and the same then as now, and there is no 
record whatever of their origin.” 





THERE are numerous remarkable and historic trees, among 
which are the bread-fruit tree of Ceylon, the fruit of which is 
baked and eaten as we eat bread, and is equally good and nu- 
tricious. In Barbuta, South America, is a tree which, by 
piercing the trunk, produces milk, with which the inhabitants 
feed their children. In the interior of Africa is a tree which 
produces excellent butter. It resembles the American oak, 
and ite fruit, from which the butter is prepared, is not unlike 
the olive, The great traveler, Park, declared that the flavor 
surpassed amy inade in England from cow’s milk. At Sierra 
Leone is the cream fruit tree, which is quite agreeable in taste. 
At Table Bay, near the Cape of Good Hope, is a small tree, the 
berries of which make excellent candles. It is also found in 
the Azores. The vegetable tallow tree also grows in Sumatra; 
and the bark of a tree in China produces a beautiful soap. The 
talypot tree im Ceylon grows to the height of 100 feet, the leaf 
of which is s0 large that it will cover nearly twenty people, 
like an umbrella. The banyan tree is wonderful; it never dies 


‘mation of wliat‘an English exchange calls 


ward, they take root, and thus produce other trees, whose 
branches in like manner extend onward, and resemble large 
oaks, the fruit of which is much like rich scarlet figs, and fur- 
nishes a luxurious subsistence to monkeys and birds of évery 
description. The pippul tree is said to be “ the most complete- 
ly beautiful of all which adorn the wide garden of nature.” The 
Hindoos call it the “tree of God,” and the “religious fig,” 
because under its shade they suppose their god Vishnu was 
born. It is held in such veneration that the form of the leaves is 
only allowed to be painted on furniture used by their Princes. 
They plant them as memorials of persons deseased: they serve 
also for shade for travellers. 


A WHALING steamship, the Vega, has been bought for the 
Swedish Arctic Expedition, which is to start next July from 
Gothenburg. The vessel is very strongly built, and can carry 
coal enough for a cruise of 8,000 miles; she 1s to be supphed with 
sufficient provisions for three years. Captain Palander will be 
in command; less than thirty persons will be on board, in all 
three or four will censtitute the scientific corp. The king of 
Sweden, the Government, Oscar Dickson, of Gothenburg, and 
Mr. Sibariakoff (a Russian), conjointly defray the expenses. The 
projected voyage will be eastway from Novaya Zemlya, along 
the Siberian coast, down through Behring Strait; coming back 
around Asia and via the Suez Canal, This will circumnavigate 
both Europe and Asia. 


Corree.—At the time Columbus discovered America, coffee 
had never been known or used. It only grew in Arabia, or 
upper Utopia. The discovery of its use as a beverage is as- 
scribed to the Superior of a monastery in Arabia, who, desirous 
of preventing the monks from sleeping at their nocturnal ser- 
vices, made them drink an infusion of coffee, on the reports of 
shepherds, who observed that their flocks were more lively 
after browsing on the fruit of that plant., Its reputation spread 
through the adjacent countries, and in about two hundred years 
it had reached Paris. A single plant brought there in 1714, 
became the parent stock of all the French coffee plantations in 
the West Indies.. The Dutch introduced it into Java and, the 
East Indies, and the French and Spanish all over South Amer- 
ica and the West Indes. The extent of the consumption now 
can hardly be realized. The United States alone annually con- 
sumes it at the cost, on its landing, of from fifteen to sixteen 
million dollars. 


Mr. WiLL1AM MIDDLEMORE has provided a play ground 
for the children oi the poor at Birmingham, at anexpense of 
,000. It includes four and a half acres. The same gen- 
tlemen lias maintained for some years a home for the recla- 
“ gutter chlal- 


dren,” and has sent some handreds of them to homes in Can- 





and is constantly extending, for, as the branches shoot down- ada. 
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Those answering an Adver- 
tisement will confer a favor 
upon the Advertiser and Pub- 


lishers by stating that they) 


saw the advertisement in the 
New York School Journal. 


PUBLISHERS. 
REQUA 4, PUM scroct, New York. 


We would respectfully call your attention to the new 
series of Copy Books, entitled the 


Combined Trial and Copy Page 
Writing Book. 








It consists of twelve numbers, analytically, systemati- 
and progressively arranged, The a= bys of letters 
is newest and simplest. The best engravers have 
been a PS on the work — the wee is unexcep- 
tionable. In each book the ies the ordinary 
copy pages, Ps patented oumenenis vial Pages, simi- 
larly d containing, accurding to the advance- 


ment, either one, two or three lines of the copy in dots 
to be traced by the pupil. As first efforts are general- 
by feagastons, ew can be, modo on, ty, Sey ae 
which be removed without my wel to the boo 
The bene! tof this practice can be tested by the writ- 
ingon the regular copy page. We would draw 
ular attention tothe blank Trial Pages at the 
ning, middle andend of the books. Inthe Primary 
Course they are fatended for drilling the scholars in 
writing their names and the dates. In the Grammar 
Series dictation exercises may by given, showing the 
advaucement more clearly than in any other manner, 
In compiling this work the editors, from personal 
experience and valuable suggestions given them, 
are Yo by 4 have met a need which has long 
been fel Le{ are placing before the publics 
superior ints and details. These books 
are nowon thet i List of the Board of Edueation 
in the oo ot New York. They are used throughout 
the Training De t of the Norma! College, 
have been highly approved and introduced by many 
Principals in the Public Schools, 
&2”"The prices are the came as for other writing books. 
REQUA & DUNN, 
EDITOZS AND PUBLISHERS, 
« West 22d. Street, 


J. Buhle! BihiBPINCOTT, §,20-» 
Invite attention to the Series of 
WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


Quarto Dictionary. Illustrated. Sheep, $10.00 
Universes and Critical Dictionary. 8ve. . 


‘s. ¥. 


Academic Dictionary. [lus. Crown, 8vo, 2.00 

Comprehensive Dictionary, Illus. 12mo, 1.75 

School (Elementary) Dict’y. Illus, 13mo. 1.00 

Primary Dictionary. IDlustrated. 16mo 60 

Pocket Dictionary. LDlus, 24mo, Cloth, 63 
4 

* Many special aids to students, in addition gah very 


full pronouncing and defining ~ 
sbdvomanel books, in the opinion of our most dis- 


tinguisbed educators, the most complete, as well as by 
far the cheapest Dictionaries of our language. 


1V'3QN. BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 


NEW YORK.” 
Publish 

Sander’s Union Readers. 
New Graded Readers. 
Robinson’s Mathematies. 

“ Shorter Course in Mathomatieg. 
Webster’s Dictionaries. 
White’s Progressive Art Studies. 
Swinton’s Historics. 

$6 Gcoographies. 

Swinton’s Word Book Series. 
Dana’s Geology. 
Spencerian Penmanship. 
Gray’s Botanies, &e-, 





&e. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


H. W. EEhS OY ORT NY iwprovemenrs 


im Practical Penmanship. 
*The first to introduce the Seale ef Thirds in 
“Writing-Book, (1861). 
The first te classify Capitals as — and Busi- 
= Current styles, (1361 
*The ai Tent-Bosk on Penman- 
nits (1863 
ey publish Black-Board Charts of Let- 
“a to a Parge devoted to Penmanship, 
* The first to popularize Tracing in Copy-Books, 
The firetto found meer aa Improvement in Pen- 


manahip, (187 
The first to -- 4 Reversible Form of 
Writing-Book, (187 
Address CARE BOP p ET NEWS ©O., 


bers Street, New York. 
* Since foll d by thors. 


Poa “AINE ORT EO 


» Danton & Copy 
— Danton & i Scribner» Cony Becks, 











Penmanchip. 
Pindeatrial Drax PrnrHinG Renter. 
noe nb eptey ‘ 
Be ecto 


gee eres 





Pref. LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES 
Ontlines of History.—Outlines of History 
Tables, Seneaingik aaa 


Original 
Literary. 1 vol, 280 pe oblong toy lah $3.00. 


vided. 
ae to Outlines of History. 1 
quarto, cloth $1.75. we Sum 
Containing a Be. of 100 Colored 
of fit gags pay bm Sis a 
to, cloth 1 , " 
Histori 


until the Chart is 
foe on See — ie las 
t@— For terms other ormation, address 
publishers. 





W. SHOEMAKER & Co., 
: PUBLISH 
= Ay gy —r4 _— - — ‘ 
ee tations, dialogues and tableaux, reel prong cloth 
p Soom Best Authors. 


. 1, 2 and 3 of the Elocutionists An- 
bound, cloth, $1.50, 


Oratory. 

An oration by Rev. A Ward Beecher, delivered 
before the National School of Elocution and Oratory ; 
Publications # ¥ cts., limp cloth ma = _ above 

tions sen on receipt o: 
W. SHOEMAKER & CO., Pu 


1,418 Chestnutet., Phila’, Pa, 


CoLtins & BROTHER, 
PUBLISHERS, 414 Broadway, N, Y. 

Olmsted’s School Astronomy (Snell). A Com- 
pendium of Astronomy, forscbools, By Prof, Olm- 
sted, A new edition, revised by Prof. Snell, 12mo, 





$1 00. 

Olmsted’s College Astronomy (Snell). An In- 
troduction to Astronomy, for college students. By 
Prof. Olmeted, Yale College. Third stereotype edi- 
tion. Revised by Prof. Snell, Amherrt College, 9vo, 
$2 00 


WW IDDLETON, Wi Yi ward St., New York. 
SUPLEE’S TRENCH ON WORDS. 
Arranged for Class Book. From the latest revised 
English Edition. With an exhaustive analysis, ad- 
ditional words for illustration and questions for ex- 
amination, by Thomas D. Suplee, 12 mo, 400 pp, $1.50, 
White’s Student's Mythology.—l2mo. $1.25. 
Cenningten’s Zneid of Virgil.—l2mo. $2.25. 
The Unabridged “ Student’s Hallam.” $1.75. 
May’s Constitution of England. 12mo. $1.75 vol. 


Educational Weekly. 


The union of The School Bulletin and 
N. W. Journal of Education, Wisconsin. 
The Michigan Teacher, Michigan. 
The School, Michigan. 
The Illinois School- Master, Illinois. 
The Nebraska Teacher, Nebraska. 
Home and School, Kentucky. 
T he School Reporter, Indiana. 

Eprrors—Prof. Wm. F. President State 
Normal School, Whitewater, W 5 eg ey 
Prof. Edward ‘Olney, University of Michig: 

Arbor. Hon. J. M. Gregory, President Tilindhe Paee 
trial University, Champaign. Hon, Newton Bateman, 
President Knox College, Galesburg, [11. 

Manaoino Eprron.—S, R, Winchell, Chicago. 

STaTE Eprrors.—One in each of the Western States. 

ConrTrisvutors. —One hundred of the rey resentative 
educators of the country. 

Connesrorpents. — Educators in all parts of the 
world, 

The Strongest Consolidation of Hducation- 
al Journals ever Effeoted in this 
Country. 

The broadest in its ; the handsomest in ap- 
pearance ; tbe most v. in its contents; the fresh 
est, strongest, the latest of the jodrnals of its class. 
Good for the teecher! Good for the scholar! Good 
for the citizen ! yey department is in the hands of 
8 special editor. Hints and Lxercises ”’ 
are invalnable dy. iets — any grade. 

Subscribe for Tas EpvcaTIONaL WEEKLY, and keep 
yourself informed en educational matters. The ~~ 
cational newspaper is now in demand ucational 
topics are onaien the public attention ‘more in these 
days than ever before; new books, new methods, and 
new theories sre demanding the of teach 
more freque than once a month, and no teacher 
who int« nds to keep up with the times can afford to be 
without the WERxLr, 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
To single subscribers, 1 year, $2.50; 6 months $1.50 
To new subscribers, 3 months on trial, 60 cents, 

Eastern Office in . Edward Johnson, 

34 Oxford Street, Lynn, 


PRACTICAL “TEACHER, 


Epiron~Prest. Wm. F. Phelps, State Normal Bchodl, 
Whitewater, Wis. 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL, 
Devoted PR Raggy + AI to inn, nia, Suageetions Work wt 


ering, uations, a shower ethos of 7 etn of Teach 
Lae 
$1.00 Per Year. 


le number. Ten numbers will con- 
clubs of five or more, 75 centss 





= 











pre 
Ten cents a 
er 


a Txacuzz will be sent 
send us a dlub of four at $1, 


®- SUBSCRIBE NOW. 
S. R. WINCHELL & CO., 


to all who will 
each. 


CARGER: Remaster’ PAPEL 


New Features! 


ENBos, LL.D. 


M. D. (Ready Oct. 1st. ) 


i. 
3. 


Textile Desi 
Mechanical 


ns. 
rawing. 


1877. NEW BOOKS, 


1877. 


Better Methods! 
!. Appleton’s Readers. %y wx. T. Hazris, Supt. of 


Schools, St. Louis, Mo.; A. J. Rickorr, Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio ; 
and Mark Bairey, Prof. of Elocution, Yale College. 


(Ready Oct. 1st.) 


| 2» New American History. Forschoois. By G. P. Quack- 


Incomparably superior. 


3. The Model Copy-Books.. 10 six numbers. 


SLIDING CoPiEs, A great improvement. 


WitH 
(Ready Oct. 1st. ) 


4. Synopsis of General History. From». c. 800 toa. 
p. 1876. Outlined in Diagrams and Tables. By Samuer Wiicarp, A. M. 


6. Krusi’s Industrial Drawing Courses. 
2. Outline and Relief Designs. 


Descriptive circulars, specimen pages, and price lists, forwarded upon application} Teachers will oblige 
by sending us their post offiice addresses, for future announcements, 


Address D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 549 & 551Broaiway. N.Y 





RIDPATH’S 
U. S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE me nd by Eductors every- 
where. 


120,000 COPIES IN USE: 


Teachers and School Officers are 

cordially invited to send specimen 
ages, including samples of the 
aps, Charts, Diagrams, etc. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Chicago. 


TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 


Have on hand the largest assortmen: of Theological, 
College and School books kept in New York, 
A large assortment from auction for Sehool, Family 





| and general Libraries. Also Sunday school books from 


:1 publishers—all on the most favorable terms, 
Books sold only by subscription, x 
Send for catalogues and particulars. 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE) snc: 
IN THE WORLD. 


67.432 Magnificent Books 
At Our Price 


87,432 Beautiful Juveniles, 
At Your Prices. 


54,382 Bibles, Prayer Books, 

At Any Price. 
Special term to Professional People. — 
free, send stamp, 


LECCAT BROTHERS, 
8 BEEKMAN STREET, (Opposite Post Office.) 


A LIVE TEACHER 


WRITES: 
“THE SONG HERALD is 4 Grand Book 
have already ordered 212 copies.” 
—For— 

SINGING CLASSES AND CONVENTIONS 
There certainly has never before appeared a book of 
musical mstrueiion and beautiful music, so complete 
in all ite departmenis as 


“THE SONG HERALD.” 


New Béition ey 192 Pages. Price 75 
ents 3 87-50 ity denen. 


ARE YOU ONE of the 90 and 9? 
aa neateeten bienpaelient that is becom- 

widely pepsies.. | Tthas © thrilling sfect when well 
mane. a eee emer e eet ome eee 


CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 


THE INDKPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 








will any of the in every particular. 

Bend for fall fer the new year, and 

4s f Visitor “* actually give over $20 for 
! 


” address 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


\CINCENNATI, OHI 
RK, 





And 806 BROADWAY NEW 3 
Cuirmoe, rayon, oats A., S4 


BRAIDTARD'S 


| 

pu d 

\Musical W orld, 

FOR JANUARY, (878. 
$1.50 per annum, 15 cents per number. 
Each number contains 86 pages of choice new music 

and reading matter, The January number begins the 

fifteenth yearly 7olume and contains : 

COLEEN AVARRA.—An exquisite new song and 
chorus, by Max Vernor. Sells for 35 cents. 

SWEET DREAMER.—Beautiful song by Arthur 
8. Sullivan, A perfect gem. Sells for 40 cents. 


FLY AWAY GALOP.—By Charles Kinkel. Easy 
re = Sells for 30 cents. 

| PHANTOM FOOTSTEPS.—Henry ©. Work’'s 

charming melody easily arranged for piano, Selle 


for 20 centa, 
SONG OF THE ANGELS.—By Gustave Lange. 
An elegant piano piece. Sells for 50 cents, 
But all this choice music is included in the Musical 
| World for January, which sells for only 15 cts, 
Sold by most news dealers, or mailed on receipt of 
| price by the publishers, 
| For Fifty cents we will send the Musical World 
four months on trial, or for $1.50 it will be sent one 
year post-paid together with our premium book of 216 
| pages, “‘ Musical Hints,” by Karl Merz, 
aa We desire an active agent in every town, to 
whom we offer liberal terms, 
&2~ The trade supplied by the American News Co,, 
New York or Western News Co., Chicago. 
ct Catalogues of sheet music and music books sent 


8.1 $; BRAINARD’ SSONS Publishers, Cleveland, 0. 


~ JUST PUBLISHED. 
—THE— 


SUNSHINE of SONG, 


A bright and sunny collection of New Songs, Bal- 
lads and Sengs with Choruses, and with Piano or Reed 
Organ aco’t. A book quite American in character, 
with our own Py composers, and the class of 
songs that are atest favorites. 

Uniform in style, Winding and price with the “World 
of Song,” “Gems of ish en et Oicte 
ag Libra 
$3.00 








" series, and costs in 
ine Git, $4.00. b—— - | 


—THE— 


Oluster of Gems, 


This is ® vatuable collection of 
advanced character as to difficul gop yty A 
tastes of advanced players. here are 230 pages 
Sheet Music Size, and the picees, which average about 
ier, each, are by Leybach, Spindler, You Bulow, 
Rubenstein, Ascher, n, and other celo- 
ties. Uniform in ‘style, price and binding, with the 
Sunehine " described above, and with th 27 other 
books of the famous “‘ Library” series. 
In Boards $9.50: Cloth, $3,00; Fine Gilt, §4.00, 
For Sale at all the principal music stores. Wl also 
be mailed, post free, to any address, for the ‘retail 
price. Change may be sent in postage stamps, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H, Ditwon & Co., J. E. Diteon & Oe., 
843 Broapway, Successors to Lax & WaLxEa, 
New York. Phila. 


POTTER’S AMERICAN MONTHLY 


“Every Teacher and Scholar, every Reotevanh Think 
er in America should have this American 





Seteaess 

ite 

The Artend 
rod pensens al then emphawie pop 

nr taaaeles that have made it the 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE of the PEOPLE, 
Send in subscriptions now. 
ewys! Dollars a year, post-paid. 





Sree an ae 








170 ticdoe eee : a ii, 


permanent agentes 4d per. 
al terms eS wry Many are making in spare hours 
SOmw Ss, POTTER & 00. Pustusak 
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New York School Journal, 


AND 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 
NO. 17 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY 
BY 


BS. lh. HELLOGSS é& Co., 








AMOS M. KELLOGG, EDITOR. 
WriuiaM H. FARRELL, Business AGENT. 


WiuiaM F. Ke.ioae, SUBSCRIPTION AGENT. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
——.0% 
Subscription Price $2.00 per annum in advance. Money should be 
sent by draft or postal money order. Currency sent by mail is ta the 
risk of the sender. 

Money Remittances.—Never send us currency in a letter Al- 
ways get a postal money order, check or draft on New York; or else send 
money in a registered letter. Remember that currency sent by matl 

is at your risk and not ours, 
The SCHOOL JOURNAL can be obtained of any ngws-dealer in the 
United States, The American News Company of New York, general agts. 











We want an agent wn every town and village in the U. 3. to whom we 
will pay a liberal commission, 


The columns of the JournNnaL are open for the discussion of subjects 


pertaining to education. Let those who have practical skill 
it to others, 








Should this paper by any means come into the hands of one nota sub- 
seriber, we ask you (1) to consider it a special invitation io subscribe ; (2) 
to hand it to a teacher or other person who is interersed in education, and 
urge him to take it also. 


NEW YORK, JANUARY 19, 1878. 


This copy of the New York SCHOOL JoURNAL may 
possibly fall into the hands of one who is not a subscri- 
ber; consider then, that a piece of good fortune has be- 
fallen you, and send in your subscription at once, If 
you are teacher and are a subscriber to no educational 
paper, you do yourself an injury you have no right to 
do. It may' be set down as an undeniable tact that 
every “ live teacher” takes an educational paper. A 
small fund has been placed in our hands to send 
the JOURNAL fo those who are too poor to afford it; that 
number we hope is not very large. 


*¢ 











THERE is One point in which the Board of Educa- 
tion has made a decided gain, although it gets less 
money—the money is given in bulk and the Commis- 
sions can expend it as they see fit—all for salaries if 
they choose. There are ways in which decided sav- 
ing can be made—especially in respect to the inci- 
dental expenses of each school. In some way we be- 
lieve the sum can be so handled that no reduction of 
salaries need to be made. 





Witu1aM Woon, President of the N. Y. City Board 
of Education, gives his opinion in a very clear artél de- 
cided form in favor of “ Higher Education,” There 
will be a considerable debate on this subject in this 
city, for here the system has been fully adopted. The 
City College and the Normal College furnish free, a 
complete education for the young man or woman who 
desires them. The excellence of these institutions is 
conceded. The point made by those who object, is 
that “ Higher Education ” is not necessary to make 
a good citizen, and that this is all that is proposed by 
free public schools. Many assaults have been made 
on this position, and yet a strong body claim thattit 
stands as firm as ever. 


Ir the majority of a community desire the adaption 
ofa “Course of Study” that embraces the higher 
branches of knowledge, there can be no objection, cer- 
tainly no more than to other expenditures. The ad- 
vantage is wholly on the side of the poor, and not of 
the rich, as is claimed by money. Thata city like 
New York, for example, gets back more than it ex- 
pends in this direction must be plain to any one who 
looks into the matter. The cost of the tuition of 2,- 
500 young men and women is about $250,000 annual- 
ly or $x00 each; this is probably an over-estimate. 
It is not a large sum, certainly, when aggregated with 





the primary and secondary education as it should be, 
the cost of each pupil is but slightly raised above what 
it would be if these higher institutions did not exist. 

Tue New York ScHoot Journat. A Splendid 
Premium: Webster's $12. Unabridged Dictionary, 
free. The Journat makes to its subscribers this ex- 
traordinary offer. It will give them a copy of the 
great standard Webster’s Unabridged Dictitonary, in 
leather binding, 1,836 quarto pages, with 3,000 en- 
gravings, for twelve subscribers and $24.—being only 
twice as much as the cost of the Dictionary alone at 
any book-store! The papers are started at once on 
receipt of the money, and the Dictionary is promptly 
forwarded by the publishers by express. Any one who 
wants a dictionary can thus easily obtain it. Send on 
the names as fast as obtained; they need not all 
come from one Post-office. Or send sixty subscribers 
to the ScHortars’ Companion at Fifty Cents each. 

THE publishers of the NEw York SCHOOL JOURNAL 
desire us to remind subscribers who wish to stop 
their paper that they shculd notify them to that effect, 
as the paper is sent until a discontinuance is ordered. 
Do not say to the post-man that “your time is run 
out,” etc, and put him to the trouble of notifying us. 
And, again, do this properly. ‘he right way is to 
write a letter or postal card—-be sure to see that ar- 
rears are paid up. We notify every one at the time 
of expiration by sending a bill for the succeeding year 
in the paper. We have had a few subscribers, who, 
six months after such a notice send in a request for 
discontinuauce, without settling up the arrears. This 
is wrong. The great majority do differently; they 
enclose the amount due, with request for discontinu- 
ance. Some are nice and conscientious enough to 
pay for even one number. The best way is to deal 
frankly with the publishers, If you cannot pay for it 
until February, March or May, write to us and say so. 
There are some who go on year after year and put us 
to a great deal of trouble. Friends fix these matters 
right and then go ahead. 

—_—_—_—— 


Dr. Lambert. 


Mr. T. 8. Lambert, late president of the American Pop- 
ular Life Iusurance Company, was lately sentenced to spend 
five years in the State Prison at hard labor for perjury. 
Our acquaintance with this gentleman has been exceedingly 
slight, and we allude to the case only because he has been 
identified considerably with education, and has been known 
to a good many of the teachers of the State of New York. 
When a man goes down some laugh at the figure he makes, 
some moralize and say “ good-enough for him” and others 
give him akick. We have neither laughs morals or kicks. 
He was convicted of perjury in swearing that a report of 
his Insurance Company was true, when it was false, and yet 
we doubt whether Dr. Lambert did it because he had an 
excess of lie in him. He was subjected to the strain of a 
great temptation and gave way ; his sin was a sin of weak- 
ness, hence the important place in the Lord’s Prayer of 
“ Lead us not into Temptation.” During the last twenty 
years, and notably the last ten, there has heen a great 
struggle to get money ; the public have praised the money 
maker ; the trustee and school teacher has held the money 
getter up an example for the scholars, and visions of wealth 
have floated before the poorly paid instructor. In the 
struggle to get this money, so as to own houses, lands, 
stock, and bonds, so as to put better clothes, furs and jewels 
on themselves, their wives and children, a good many have 
been obliged to throw away honesty and straight dealing 
Men have found themselves, as the financial storm increased, 
likely to founder, and rather than do that have preferred to 
lie. Nowa lie under some circumstances 1s much worse 
than under others. Dr. Lambert believed he could save his 
Insurance Company, which was in desperate shreds, by 
lying and did so, We look at it as an error of judgment rather 
than of,heart in a man who saw no other way out of his 
straits. Of course he ought not ;of course. Yet he has and 
we do’not wish to judge him harshly. What any of us 


would do in temptation we know not. 
Dr. T. 8. Lambert has been often seen at the N. Y. State 


Teacher's Association, beginning in 1851 with a lecture on 
Physiology; he afterward lectured on the same subject 
before the County Institute and in 1852 published a Biology 














which became somewhat popular, also charts. In 1865 the 


American Popular Life Insurance Company was organized 
with him as its president and James Cruikshank as its 
Secretary, and hence many teachers took out policies. It 
seemed to have popularity at first, but during the past three 
years it has had no success and has been unable to meet its 
death claims. To manage affairs so that the Company 
should appear to be sound, Dr. Lambert resorted to state- 
ments that were deceptive and he was tried and® convicted. 

Dr, Lambert has lost the sympathy he would have had if 
he had promptly acknowledged his errors and misstate- 
ments. He did not seem to feel that he had grievously 
erred, and so went to his punishment without carrying the 
sympathy that went with School Trustee Case a few 
days previously. 


———--=2 6 ee 


NEW YORK CITY. 
New York Board of Education. 


The Commissioners met Jan. 11, 

Present. Messrs. BEARDSLEE, BAKER, BELL, HAZEL- 
TINE, GouLDING, HALSTED, TRAUD, WALKER, WATSON, 
West, WHEELER, ‘WiIcKHAM, KELLY, VERMILYE, MAN- 
NIERE, and KATZENBERG. 

Absent—Messrs, Dowp, DONNELLY, COHEN, PLACE, and 
JELLIFFE. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 


The Corporation Counsel Whitney sent in an opinion that 
the By-Laws of the Board of Education in force in 1877, are 
not still in force, 


From Trustees of the 19th Ward, asking the reconsidera- 
tion of its action iu reference to the transfer ot Mrs. Water- 
man ; from 11th, to purchase lot ; from 8th, nominating Mrs. 
E.T. Kilmer for Principal of E. 8.38; trom 22nd, asking 
that Miss O’Keefe’s salary be the same for 1878 as in 1877; 
trom 1st, to continue Miss Fanning in office as 5th assistant 
teacher, also nominating the present teachers in the evening 
schools to serve until the end of the evening school term. 


From Dr. W. M. Pratt, asking payment of $36.00 for his 
services on Richard Palmer, a pupil in P.D G. 8.14, Benja— 
min Wood and Rev. C. Duffie ask that it be paid from the 
fine imposed on Miss Meyers. 


On the opinion of the Corporation Counsel considerable 
debate arose. Mr. Watson moved it be laid on the table, as 
he did not consider it good Jaw. Mr. Kelly said that this 
was not courteous after having requested an opinion. It 
was finally ordered to be entered in full on the minutes. Mr. 
Halsted moved that it be made the special order for the next 
meeting. Mr. Wickham moved the next meeting take place 
on the 28rd, to consider the appropriations tor 1878, which 
was adopted. 

RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. Wickham asked that the City Superintendent be re- 
quested to report whether in his judgment, there is any 
necessity for the further continuance of a Senior and Junior 
Departments in G. 8. 41 ; also whether there is any necessity 
for a farther continuance of G. 8. Nos. 5 and 21, and whether 
a consolidation of the Boys and Girls department in one 
building, and the primaries in the other cannot be effected 
without detriment to the school. 

Mr. Walker, by resolution, stated that there was in the 
City Treasury $9,000 of the appropriation for salaries for 1877 
and asked that this be distributed to restore and repaying as 
far as it will go the percentage deducted from the salaries 
of teachers in 1877. Adopted unanimously. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR 1877, 


Total Balances for ’74, ’75, 76. ” : . $361,751.66 
For salaries of Teachers and others $2,700,000. 
“ supplies, rents, fuel, etc. ; 450,000. 
“ sites and buildings.} 300,000. 
** Corporate Schools. . 198,000. 
$3,553,000.00 
Total. ; ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ‘ t $3,914,751.66 
PAYMENTS, 
Payments on account of 1875, . $7,015 00 
“ a “ ; . : 194,877 35 
“g * ag 1877, r 8,316,889 50 
IN 1877. 
For salaries of teachers in grammar and pri- 
mary schools, 3 7 r é ‘ . _ 2,278,082 08 
Salaries of professors, etc., in Normal Col- 
lege, . ; np 5 "la ‘ 87,163 10 
- “ teachers, etc., in evening schools 83,597 02 
“ “ “ colored “ 86,066 80 
=, “ superintendents, clerks, etc., 76,554 86 
Books and other supplies, . . . 155,221 74 
Compulsory education, agents, etc., 19,278 13 
Nautical School, ; : ‘ 25,908 00 
Corperate schools, 103,000 00 
Payments for 1877, : $3,316,889 50 
Balance with Comptroller, - «+ «+ 805,822 82 
PRESIDENT WOOD'S ADDRESS, JAN. 9, 
before the Board of Education. 


Gentlemen—I thank you for this renewed instance of your 
confidence by electing me fora third time to the office of 
President. 

We have had to struggle during the past year with a re- 
duced budget in the face of a large access of scholars to the 
schools. the year 1877, we were allowed $335,352 less 
than we asked for. 

The only radical change which has taken place in the 


arrangements for the management of the is the ab- 
olition for the future of vice-principals in all the depart- 





ments. This was adopted as a by-law Nov. 7, 1877. 
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AND EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY Y 








To manage the schools efficiently in 1878, which is 
really true economy, we asked for $3,949,800, and were 
granted $3,400,000, a reduction of $549,800. 

We were repeatedly assured by members of the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment that they were friends and 
not enemies of the comuumon schools, and that their asking 
of the expenses could be reduced in any way without im- 
ei their efficiency, was in love, and not from dislike. 

ile the professions do not well agree with the practice, 
it is satisfactory to learn that Mayor Ely is not in 
reducing the salaries of teachers. 

It-is curious to trace the bit-by-bit attacks, upon the effi- 
ciency of our Common Schoo! system, for I believe that just 
in proportion to the redaction in our various budgets is the 
reduction of the efficiency of our schools, looking to the 
future as well as to the present. 


avor of 


Year. Asked for. Granted. Reduction, No, Pupils. 
1874 $3,934,500. $3,919,086. $ 15,414. 96,249. 
1875 8,683.000. 3,583,000. 100,000. 99,090. 
1876 8,796,500. 8,653,000. 143,500. 103,690. 
1877 8,888,352. 3,553,000. 335,352. 108,270. 
1878 3,949,800. 8,400,000. 549,800. 


And thus it appears that while the attendance of scholars 
has been constantly increasing, tte power of this Board to 
provide additiors! accomodations for them has been yearly 
curtailed by the reductions made in the moneys granted for 
school pu The friends of common schools, unsectar- 
ian education, under these circumstances, may well feel 
alarmed and anxious, especially after the blast which Gov- 
ernor Robinson gave in his inaugural message of January, 
1877, against the Normal Schools of the State, followed up 
by his animadversions upon secondary or higher education, 
at the public expense, in his message of 1st inst. 

While every one must allow that primary education is the 
most important of all the branches, and that no enduring 
superstructure of higher education can be erected without a 
thoroughly good foundation of primary instruction, yet in a 
Republic I think it ie the part of wise statemauship to give 
the people that secondary or higher education, at the ex- 

ense of :he State or Municipality, which they themselves 
emand. 

In a MonarcLy the giving of instruction in the three “Rs” 
may be all that the State is called upon to see that its 
subjects shall have, and it wasin relation to education in 
England that Sir Wm. Curtis, Alderman of London, anda 
boon companion of George the Fourth enunciated his cele- 
brated dictum regarding “ reading, ’riting and ’rithmetic. ” 
It would be hepeless, there, to bring the different classes or 
castes of society into the Common Schools, and for in the pre- 
servation of a Monarchy with all its different ranks it is 

rhaps not desirable that the “middle wall of partition” 
Sewee classes should be thrown down, but in a Republic 
it is a very different affair. Here we acknowledge no dif- 
ference of rank, and there isfnothing to prevent the children 
of the rich and the poor, the children of the direct and in- 
direct taxpayers meeting on terms of perfect equality in the 
arena of the Common Schools, It should, therefore, be our 
object to attract the children of the direct taxpayer, the 
children of the wealthier classes, to our Common Schools, 
and this can only be done by providing them not only with 
a thoroughly good primary education, but also with the 
higher branches of education, as isin point of fact done in 
our Grammar Schools and in our College of the City of New 
York for young men. and in our Normal College for young 
women. Itis a great mistake to suppose that with thorough- 
ly good schools and efficient colleges, the direct taxpayers 
woald be unduly burdened, for they would, in the case sup- 

, send their children to the Common Schools and col- 
eges, and thereby save the great expense of private tuition. 


In order to put an end to jeslousy among the citizens of 
foreign birth resident among us, I would suggest the pro- 
priety of considering the abolition of the teaching of German 
and French in the three upper grades of our Grammar 
Schools, and the substitution of Latin. Latin would fit both 
boys and girls for entrance into their respective coileges, 
and give them a better knowledge of the roots of their own 
language than either German or French. 


Good schools, both for primary and secondary instruction 
with the two colleges kept up efficiertly, would, with rapid 
transit, help to bring back to the city that great middle 
class which, during the Jast ten years, has been absolutely 
squeezed out of it, leaving here only the very rich and the 
very poor, and it is upon that great middle - , more than 
upon any other, that the safety and salvation of the Republic 
depends. 

With regard to the primary instruction in our schools, no 
child should leave them without, as John Bright says, being 
“able to read, and to comprehend what they read, and to 
write in such a way that their writing can be read, and to 
know as much of arithmetic as will enable them to keep an 
account of those money transactions that they may happen 
to have in the course of their lives.’ While, at the same 
time, all the merit and talent of the city should, by a thor- 
oughly good education, have the opportunity of rising 
if it desires, and is worthy of rising, and so be a blessing to 
this city and to our country. 

As to future examinations for teachers, I would suggest 
that in addition to those subjects upon which t are now 
examined, as set forth in section 28, sub section 4, page 121 
of the Manual, candidates should all have to passan exami- 
nation in Latin and German or French, which would give 
our Normal College graduates a better chance for obtaining 
positione as teachers than they have at present. 


I have to reiterate what I said last year, that this Board 
should at least have a veto on the appointment and transfer 
of all teachers, with the absolute tment of principals. 
We are held responsible for the efficient working of our 
whole school system, and yet have not at present the ape 
pointment of a single teacher. 

We should likewise have the power te transfer teachers 
from ward to ward, and from school to school,*should cir- 


- 

As to Ventilation, this direction from Lawrence, Kansas, 
is highly common-sense. Teachers are required, to give 
particular attention to the ventilating and warming of their 
rooms, and always to ventilate, except in summer, by lower- 
ing the upper sash of the window. and on no account to 
suffer the children to sit in draughts of cold ai:; and asa 
— rule, to cause all the windows to be opened for the 

ree admission of air at recess, and at no time to raise the 
temperature of the room higher than 70 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Another matter worthy the attention of the Board is the 
custom prevailing in some of the lower wards and the two 
upper wards of the city, and also in some others, of appoint- 
ing teachers educated in the school to which they are ap- 
pointed, unless, indeed, they have in the interval graduated 
at the Normal College, and even that exception is of doubt- 
ful propriety. 

* Home keeping youthe have ever homely wits,” 


and it is better that young teachers be taken entirely out 
of the old ruts to which they have been accustomed. 

In conclusicn, I would suy that perhaps our schools, or at 
least the good ones, are too much inspected. A very cursory 
inspection of a school of long-standing for Excellent scholar- 
ship and discipline cught to satisfy the City Superintendent, 
while on the other hand, “Good, Indifferent, or Bad” schools 
ought to be visited and revisited either till they are brought 
up to the mark, or their teachers reported to this Board as 
incompetent. 


ag following standing committees were appointed for 


On Finance--Messrs. Vermilye, Kelly, Beardslee, Bell, 
Halsted. 

On Teachers—Halsted, Kelly, Place, Vermilye, Jeliffe, 

On Buildings — Watson, Vermilye, Cohen, Manierre, 





Donnelly. 

On Supplies—Traud, West, Hazeltine, Katzeaberg, Man- 
ierre. 
| On Auditing—Dowd, West, Traud, Goul ing, Donnelly. 

On By-Laws—West, Beardslee, Walker, Watson,Donnelly. 

On Sites and Schools —Jelliffe, Traud, Hazeltine, Mani- 
erre, Dounelly. 

On Course of Studies—Walker, Place, Traud, Wheeler, 
Watson. 

On School Furniture—GodMing. Cohen, Jellitfe, Dowd, 
Katzenburg. 

On Normal College—Wickham, Halsted, Walker, Place, 


m.. ~ ered Schools—Beardslee, Wickham, Bell, Place, 
alsted. 

On Colored Schools—Manierre, Dowd, Cohen, West, Kat- 
zenberg. 

On Warming and Ventilation —Katzenberg, Cohen, 
Goulding, Wheeler, Watson. 

On Nautical School—Hazeltine, Dowd, Bell, Wickham, 
Katzenberg 

On Annual Report—Wheeler, Walker, Goulding, Wat- 
son, Donnelly. 

On Nomination of Trustees—Place, Halsted, Beardslee, 
Wickham, Goulding, Kelly, West, Wheeler, Traud. 

On Salaries aud Hconomy—Kelly, Halsted, Vermilye, 
Hazeltine, Walker, Wickham, Bell, Jolliffe, Manierre. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


BICKNELL’s ScHOOLS, Houses AND CHURCH ARCHITEC- 
TuRE. A. J. Bicknell & Co., New York. 

This velume contains 23 plates and gives 26 plans and 
elevations yf school houses and 25 plans, views, and sections 
of low priced churches, Everything that Mr. Bicknell pre. 
sents to ehe public is intrinsically valuable, This volume 
is a coetribution to a style of architecture that is really very 
much needed. The plates exhibit buildings that are within 
the range of means possessed by districts and small towns, 
who want a neat tasteful building at a small cost. Many of 
these have been approved of and are to be seen at Ashburn- 
ham, Mass. We believe the volume to be suggestive to all 


who are about to erect a school house and therefore com- 
mend all its features very heartily. 
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Protection of Life from Fire. 





Every parent should make each person in his house acquaint- 
ed with the best means of escape, whether the fire breaks out 
at the top or bottom. 

Inmates at the first alarm should endeavor calmly to reflect 
what means of escape there are in the house. If in bed at the 
time wrap themselves ina blanket or bedside carpet; open 
neither windows nor doors more than necessary; shut every 
doorafter them. 

In the midst of smoke it is comparatively clear towards the 
ground, consequently progress through smoke can be made on 
the hands and knees. A silk handkerchief, worsted stocking, 
or flannel substance, wetted and drawn over the face, permits 
free breathing, and excludes to a great extent the smoke from 
the lungs. A wet sponge is alike efficacious. 

In the event of being unable to escape either by the street 
door or roof, the persons in danger should immediately make 
their way to the front room window, taking care to close the 
front room window, taking care to close the door after them , 
and those who have the charge of the household should ascer- 
tain that every individual is there assembled, 

Persons thus circumstanced are entreated not to precipitate 
themselves from thé window while there remains the least pos- 





cumstances, which are continually occurring and are familiar 
to all of us, render such transf : F 


ler necessary, ‘ 


sibility of assistance; and even in the last extremity a plain 





rope is invaluable, or recourse may be had to joining sheets or 
blankets together, fastening one end round the bed-post or 
other furniture. This will enable one person to lower all the 
others separately, and the last may let himself down with com- 
paratively little risk. Select a window over the doorway rather 
than over the area. 

| Do not give}, vent to the fire by breaking into the house un- 
necessarily from without, or if any inmate, by opening the doors 
or windows; make a point of shutting évery door after you as 
you gothrough the house, For this purpose doors in closing 
the staircase are very useful. 

Upon diseovering yourself on fire, reflect that your greatest 
danger arises from draft to flames and from their rising upwards. 
Throw yourself on the ground, ard roll over on the flame, if 
possible on the rug or loose drugget, which drag under you 
the tablecover, a man’s coat, anything of the kind at hand will 
serve pour purpose; scream for assistance, ring the bell, but do 
not run out of the room or remain in an upright condition. 

Persons espeeially exposed to a risk of their dresses taking 
fire should adopt the precautionof having all linen and cotton 
fabrics washed in a weak solution of ‘chloride of zinc, alum, or 
tung-state of soda. 

suanapeienlingnnieiiiintidiaatsigantiaiiis 

THERE are 17,000 children between four and six years of age 

in the public schools of this city. 


THE bones of Christopher Columbus have recently been found 
iu the Cathedral of San Domingo. 

Stx of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) railroad rioters were sentenced at 
Pittsburgh, to terms of imprisonment of from six years and ten 
months in the penitentiary down to six months in the work- 
house. They were also fined from $500 to $5,000 each. 


In the Netherlands $20,000 have been subscribed towards the 
expenses of sending a small, strong sailing ship to the west 
coast of Spitzbergen, with the object of reaching the mouth of 
the Yenissei. There is some talk of establishing a station on 
the north coast of Siberia to make scientific abservations. 


AN attempt was made by the students to blow up the Mills 
Seminary, at South Williamstown, Mass. A keg of gunpow- 
der was buried in the cellar, but was discovered and removed. 
The incendiary students then threw a barrel of hot coals in the 
celler to set fire to the building, but without success. Two 
students, the supposed ringleaders, have been apprehended. 

THERE were never so many artists and art students in this 
city as there are this winter. The older men who have been 
here for years, and the new men who have just come back from 
their studies, now findin New York something of the “art 
atmosphere” whose absence has been hitherto deplored. A 
Munich master said not long ago that in the course of twenty- 
five years, German art students would be going to New York 
to be taught painting. He based his prediction upon the extra- 
ordinary abili.y of the young Americans at work in Munich. . 

ALREADY the new English system of public education tells 
favorably on the public morals, In illustration of this, The 
London Sunday School Chronicle quotes Mr. Wetherhead, gov 
ernor of Holloway Prison, as saying that the number of juven- 
ile criminals has steadily diminished, so that in place of 136 males 
and 21 females sent to that prison in 1869, there were in 1876 
only 28 males and no females. It pays to look after the chil- 
dren. It is cheaper to educate them as scholars than to pun- 
ish them as criminals. A schoolhouse costs less and does more 
for the public protection than a jail. 

Mr. STANLEY proposes that the Congo river be called the 
“Livingstone,” after the famous missionary explorer, who dis- 
covered its head waters and gave it the name of “ Lualaba.” 
He says that the river affords a water way of 3,000 miles, 
broken indeed at intervals by rapids, but that it can be made 
navigable in almost its entire length. Ivory he reports as so 
abundant in much ofthe adjacent country that temples or idols, 
enclosures, and commonest domestic utensils are made of it. 
The entire plain is also covered with groves of the oil-palm, 
How to establish trade with the vast regions of Cental Africa 
now discovered, is already the subject of serious considora- 
tion. 
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Things to tell the Scohlars. 





THE child can spend but a small portion of his life in the 
school room ; while there, it is of primary importance that 
he shall be led tc acquire all the useful knowledge pos- 
sible. 

A STATUE of Linnwus is to be erected in the “ Hop Gar- 
den” at Stockholm. The great naturalist is to appear sur- 
rounded by allegorical figures of Botany, Zoology, Minero- 
logy, and Medicine—the four sciences to which he devoted 
his attention. 

A Boy of sixteen was received into the Leipsic hospital 
who gradually lost all sense of feeling, and, indeed, all 
other four senses, except that of sight in the right eye and 
of hearing in the left ear. The skin of the whole surface ot 
the body was completely insensible to every kind of sensa- 





tion. , 
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It has been believed tor years that a subterranean lake 
was to be found near Newburyport, Mass. This lead to the 
sinking of a well, and clear water was found at a depth of 
filty feet, in such quantities that there is talk of supplying 
the city with it. 

Prof. Hitcheock, the geologist, has found at Wethersfield 
Dove, Conn., four fossil bird tracks, measuring a foot from 
heel to toe, and proportionately wide, which he thinks he 
must have been made by a bird of at least twelve feet high. 
When did it live? 


EIGHTY-THREE murderers paid the death penalty in this 
country during the year 1877 ; and of these forty-seven were 
white, thirty-four {colored, one an Indian, and une a China- 
man. Pennsylvania furnished sixteen, and South Carolina 
twelve of these penal executions, and New York State but 
three. 

THE average number of drinking saloons throughout the 
United States is said to be one for every two hundred and 
eighty inhabi:ants, counting men, womenand children. New 
York State furnishes 28,854 of these saloons, which is nearly 
twice the number of any other state. Tempererance in this 
country has plenty of work yet on hand, 

Tue text books en'Natural Philosophy say, that a tallow 
candle shot fron a gun wou'd go through a board, A Mr. 
Bloudell was acting in a drama ina Baltimore theatre. A 
‘blank cartridge “was fired at him, and a piece of tallow 
that had adhered to the charge passed through his nose, 

Business Disastens.—In the single month of December 
the total number of failures and assignments reported to 
the Register iu New York was one hundred. In the case of 
eighty nine of these failures the liabilities or indebtedness 
amounted to $7,704,891, and the assets or means of paying 
to $4,118,777. Nearly one-half of the whole indebtedness 
will thus be a total loss. How truly riches are deceitful! 
What changes are made by these business disasters in the 
circumstances and condition of multitudes |! What admoni- 
tions to all to lay up enduring treasures in heaven, rather 
than on the earth ! 


A SPLENDID specimen of a reptile-toothed bird, was found 
a few months ago at Pappenheim, and was offered at first for 
about $6,000 to the Manich Museum, but not purchased 
When it was found how exceedingly well preserved it was 
the price was raised to about $9,000, and the Germans are 
greatly congratulating themselves that it has been purchas- 
ed for a museum at Frankfort, and so will not pass out of 
the country. 

THE ILLtINots State Teachers’ Association at its late meet. 
ing formally resolved that “ it again endorses, with empha. 
eis and without equivocation, the co-educational system of 
schools, primary, secondary and university, now in success- 
ful operation in this State believing that the true interests: 
physical, mental and moral, of both sexes are far better ob_ 
served by this plan than by the system of separate instruc. 
tion,” 

THE investigations made by M. Reboux have revealed the 
probable fact that, at a former perlod, the bed of the Baltic 
sea was occupied by an immense forest, which in fact spread 
over nearly the whole northern continent Dredging, car- 
ried on at a depth of six or seven feet below the sea bottom, 
has brought to light two species of conifers, a poplar, a 
chestnut, and vartous other trees, From the conifers, M 
Reboux thinks, ran the resin which, through being buried 
in the earth, has become changed into amber, the largest 
quantity of this gum appearing to have been derived from 
the pinus tuccinus. More than 200. specimens of objects 
have been found imbedded in this gum, including insects: 
reptiles, plants, leaves, grains, shells, fruit, &c, 


THE apparatus used in Germany for noting the tempera- 
ture of the earth is, it appears, of a peculiar construction, as 
compared with that employed ia other countries. It consists 
principally of rectangular tube buried permanently in the 
earth, within which five rectangular prisms of wood are 
placed, one above the other, at different depths in the 
ground, and which, bya simple arrangement, can be easil, 
and quickly drawn up. Each of these tubes contains a ther- 
mometer, and there is a hole in the side ,of tho main tube, 
opposite to the bulb of the thermometer, where the wood 
work is cut away,and the opering close by plate of thin 
sheet copper, whose temperature may be presumed to be the 
game as that of the adjacent ground. The depths at which 
the thermomete's bulbs remain are four, eight, twelve, six- 
teen, and twenty feet; and, as showing the efficiency and 
adaptation of this arrangement for the purpose, it is found, 
as the result of several years’ observations, that the time re- 
‘quired for heat to penetrate toa depth of one meter is, on 
the average, twenty-one days. 


Tov From Earty Brrrons.—The amount of tin required 
in ancient times whon Epypt, Greece, and Italy were, one 
after another, in the full glow of their prosperity, ust have 
‘been great. During preceding times—during what is called 


the bronze age—we may pass over all inquiry about the use 
of it, as bronze was then confined, probably, to the making 
of ‘small ornaments or weapons for the chase or war. But 
when, not to speak of all kinds of vessels for domestic use, 
larger works were undertaken, ranging in from the 
Colussus of Rhodes down to statuette fora banqueting-room 
and in number reaching to ‘the extraordinary amount of 
8,000 statues in more than one single town in Greece. 
the demand for tin must have been enormous, for, as Mr. 
Fortnum tells us in his excellent introduction to the Catalo- 
gue of Bronzes in the South Kensington Museum, “ the gen. 
eral result of analyses of several examples of Greek and 
Roman bronze has shown a composition of 88 or 90 parts of 
copper to 12 or 10 of tin.” * * * There seems to be lit- 
tle doubt that the chief district whence the Phoenicians got 
their tin Britain, lay in the neighborhood of Mount’s Bay, 
in the country between Truro and Land’s End. Froma 
well-known passage in Strabo it would seem that the tin in 
his time, after being melted and refined, was carried to St. 
Michael’s Mount, there to be purchased by the foreign mer- 
chants, who then carried it tothe neighboring Continent, 
and conveyed it “ across Gaul for about 30 days, to the outlet 
of the river Rhone.” 

WOODCHUCKS. 


We find in the Albany Journal the following origina: 
composition, which evidently cost its author no small effort 
to find both ideas and expressions : the double task is plainly 
seen ; now he gets the “ happy thoughts,” and next the feli- 
citous expression thereof : 


Woodchucks is a very curious animal. It is made of hair 
and eyes and has two front! teeth, and can see a man 
with a gun when the eyes are shut and bolted. I haveseen 
adog shake a woodchuck till both were black in the face. 
A woodchuck can snivel up his nose, show his teeth and look 
as homely as I can without trying. They sit on one end and 
eat with the other. A woodchuck can get home faster than 
a gun can shoot. He is round all over, except his feet which 
are black. When eaten they retain the flavor of their nests, 
and seem to have been cooked without being pared. A fat 
woodchuck, when eat properly, is no om az matter. They 
come under the head of “ domestic animals,” and think there 
ain’t no place like home when a dog goes for one of em, 

A MAGNIFICENT diamond, weighing 52% carats, it is re- 
ported, was found in the South African diamond fields, in 
October, in the gully of Dutoitspan, It is said to be a pure 
white-frosted stone without spot or flaw. The finders re- 
fused to take $15,000 for it. A diamond of 100 carats was 
found in the Kimberly Mine, but rather inferior in quality. 

Tue last earthquake at the West is supposed to have radiated 
from a locality in Nebraska that has been regarded as the site 
ofavolcano. The seatof disturbance is on the banks of the 
Missouri, in Dixon County, abodt thirty-six miles from Sioux 
City. .A bluff about 1,100 feet long and 160 feet high 
sloping at an angle of 60 to 80 degrees toward the river, is at 
present the place where the phenomena are most exhibited, 
but other bluffs at a few miles’ distance have been similarly 
affected. Flames sometimes broke forth, occasionally at night 
steam escaped from crevices. On digging into the bluff, intense 
heat stopped the work after proceeding a few feet. 

MORE SATELLITES TO BE DISCOVERED. 

An astronomer says that the number of the satellites of the 
heavenly bodies probably varies in geometrical progression, of 
which the ratio is two for the great planets from the earth. 
Thus we have but one moon, Mars twice as many—two; Jupi- 
ter twice as many as Mars—four; Saturn twice as many as 
Jupiter—eight. It may be suppsed, according to this, that 
Uranus has twice as many moons as Saturn—sixteen, and con- 
sequently that Neptune has thirty-two—it being impossible to 
see these owing to the immensity of distance from the earth 
M. Frederic Petit, of the Observatory of Toulouse, advocates 
the existence of a second satelite of the moon, which he be- 
lieves he has seen several times. 
lites of Mars is as small as reported, such bodies could easily 
revolve round the moon unnoticed by astronomers on the earth 
and their presence might account for some of the vapetetee irreg- 
ularities in the moon’s motion. 
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The Kindergarten. 


The following object lesson is by Miss Hess, a pupil in 
Mrs. Louise Pollock’s Kindergarten Normal Institute in 
Washington, D.C. It was used in connection with the first 
gift, the six soft balls of the colors of the rainbow : 

“Then, child of the fair earth ! which yet 
Smiles with each charm endowed, 

Bless thou his name whose mercy set 
The rainbow in the cloud !” 

Good morning, little “ smiling faces.” Iam so glad to 
see you all here to-day, for I want to tell you the story I 
promised you yesterday. Another time we must not become 
8o interested,in one block lesson, for all else is forgotten. 
The story I have to tell you is not very long, and is some- 
thing abont the rainbow. How many have ever seen the 
rainbow? ‘You all have, and you wondered where the 
beautital colors came from, didn’t you ? 








If the diameter of the satel- ora.’ 








Well, we will speak of the san first, for if it were not for 
the sun no rainbow would ever appear; you know this to 
be true, because when it rains after the sun is set, no bow 
is seen. When we are coming to school in the morning; 
anc see the sun shining on the treesand grass, it looks white 
to us, but it really contains all the colors. This was proved 
by Sir Ieaac Newton, and you could do the same thing,— 
Some day, when the sun is shining brightly, you take a 
large piece of pasteboard and make a small hole in it, hold- 
ing it up so as to face the sun, now darken the room alittle, 
so that only a few rays of light will come through the hole, 
these rays will pass to the floor and form a spot of white 
light. Ask mamma please to Jet you have a glass prism off 
the glass chandelier and hold it before the hole in the paste- 
board, the rays of light will be refracted and spread out in 
the form of a long band, and instead of being white, will 
contain all the colors of the rainbow, which are violet, in- 
digo, blue, green, yellow, orange and red. 

Now we have found out that the sun contains the rain- 
bow colors, let us find out how the rainbow itself is formed. 
You have often heard your mamma speak of a sun-shower. 
Well, we call it that because while the rain falls the sun 
ahines, and when this occurs we most always have a rain- 
bow cecause the sunlight, containing all the colors, reflects 
on the little rain drops which form prisms like your litéle 
glass, and thus thin out the colors. The red rose looks red 
because it absorbs ali the other colors, and only throws out 
the red, just so with the blue, orange and other colored 
objects. 

The next time you go down town with mamma, if the 
sun is shining, stop in front of the Fountain with your back 
to the sun, and you will see a rainbow in the spray of 


water. 
If it ever rains while the sun is shining, and no bow ap- 


pears, don’t be disappointed, and think we will never see 
it again—the only reason we didn’t see it is becauge Mr. Sun 
moved faster than the rain that day, and was too near his 
rest to reflect his colors. 


————__———+ ee -— 


Mr. Oliver, 103 Beekman St., has made a decided im- 
provement in the household article, a tea and coffee pot. It 
consists of a cylindrical receptacle, which is screwed to the 
bottom, and can be removed to allow of cleansing. This 
centre chamber becomes a strainer and produces fine tea 
and {coffee without failure. And when it is desired to re- 
move the spent leaves or grounds, the cook"has only to with- 
draw aslide from the chamber. This seems a ‘aluable im- 
provement, and as suchSwe commend it to the trial of our 
readers, 





Its Value. 








The old year is fast coming to close. The troubles and 
perplexities of 1877 will soon be over; so too will its joys 
and felicities. As an agent for the good of the upspringing 
generations, none go beyond the ScHoon JOURNAL; it has 
labored unceasingly to benefit those upon whom rest the 
heavy responsibility of educating our youth. I+ is more 
convinced, more assured of its useful work it is day by day, 
Let all old subscribers be prompt to renew—noting the price 
to be only $2.00 this year ; let all new subscribers send on 
at once ; you will make no mistake, nor have cause for any 
regret except that you did not begin before. 


The most influential papers in the country commend it, 
“Is one of the best educational journals.”—Appleton’s 
Journal. “ The circulation is rapidly increasing, a result 
due to the excellence of its matter.” —Eve. Post. “ Replete 
with matters of interest,”—N. Y. Sun. “Is full of inter- 
esting matter.”—W. Y. Zribune. “ Of interest to teach- 
—N. Y. Times, 

The most prominent educators praise it. “ No periedical 
exceeds it.”—Ez-Supt S. 8. Randall, N. Y. City, “Theart- 
ily recommend it to all teachers.”—Supt. Henry Kiddie, N. 
Y. City. “It deserves the praise and support of the'pro- 
fession.”—President Hunter, N. Y. City Normal College. 
“Able, fresh, lively and practical.”—Pref. Edward Brooks, 
Pa. ‘ It meets my ideas of an educational paper.” — . 
W. FP. Phelps, Principal Whitewater (Wis.) Normal School. 
Says a Principal of one of the Normal Schools in Miseoari, 
“I must have the ScHoot JouRNAL.” Says a county super. 
intendent in Indiana, “ Send me the JourNaL and the bill, 
no matter what it is.” Says Mies Wrigat,a teacher of 23 
years’ experience in Illinois, “I get poor pay, but I know 
too well the value of the JouRNAL to drop it. If ldo say 
say it, I am a good teacher, and have to thank your paper 
for being so.” “Just the thing for teachers.” “I do not 
gee how a teacher can do without it.” “I always find in it 
something to give me a better and more hopeful view of 
my profession.’’ “I wish every true teacher could see it-” 
“ Llook forward to its visits wich pleasure.” So ‘say ’thou- 
sands, and s0 will you when you have been a reader's few 
months, 
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This capital paper for the scholars has attracted 
remarkable attention from those interested in 
education. is peculiar fitness for instructing, in- 
teresting and amusing the pupils, has brought us 
the warmest recommendations. 

Hon. Henry Kiddle, Esq., City Superintendent 
of the New York Public Schools, says: 


“T have noticed with much interest the announce- 
ment that you intend to publish Tue ScHOLARs’ 
CoMPANION, @ paper for youth. I entirely ap- 


DIRECTORY 


TO PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


For Circulars and special irformation address the 
New Yorke Scnoot Journat, 





New York City. 


FOR BOYS, 


Thomas R, Ash, Collegiate School. 17 East 16. 

Geo, W. Clarke, Collegiate School. 40 Washington Sq. 
H. B, Chapin, Collegiate School. 79 W. 52. 

Alfred Colin, Collegiate School, 1267 Broadway. 

Elie Charlier, Charlier Institute. 108 W. 59. 

V. Dabney, University School. 25 East 29. 

D. 8, Everson, Collegiate School. 1727 6th Avenue, 
Eugene Fezandie, Collegiate School. 37 W. 33. 

8. N. Griswold Music Conservatory, 5 E. 14. 


NewYork Gonservatory: Music, 


LOCATED IN NEW YORK ONLY AT 





prove of your plan as set jorth, and cannot but be- 
lieve that such a journal will prove a valuable 
means of improvement to its readers, as well as an 


L ef VOCAL 
important and timely auxilli@ry to the cause of UMENTA pbdeegennsias$ and _IN- 
education, Ps ton and L ° mony end Com tion, 


I most cordially wish you stecess in 
this interestir g enterprize.” 


William L. Dickinson, Esq. ‘Superinten- 
dent of the Jersey City Public Sehocts, says : 


“T have jam read the first nwmber of THE Seuot- 
ars’ Co N. J like it, and hope the promise 
— af amusement and. instruction for 


of our schools may be followed by a large 
list. Z cordially recommend it to pa- 
rents and seholars.” 

Prof. Washington Hasbrouck, President of the 
New Jersey State Normal and Model Schools, says : 
“Tam wmtich with the first number of 
Tue Scuoiars’ COMPANION, and think tt admir- 
ably adapted for the young folks in our schools, It 
will do ‘much, I think, to create in the minds of the 
young a-taste for good reading. It deserves suc- 

cess, which I hope it mee abundantly have.” 


Henry B.. Pierce, Bag Superintendent of the 
New Brunswick, N. J., Public Schools, says , 

“T wish it were possible to place a copy of tt in 
the hands of every boy and girl in all grammar and 
high schools. It would create an interest among 
parents in the school work of their children, which 
ey generally benefit parents, pupils, and teach- 


= William F. Phelps, President of the 
Whitewater, (Wis.) Normal School, says: 

“ Ttis hily and interesting, and will, I trust 
be welcomed by the grand army of young Amer- 
icans,.who are to form ‘to-morrow’s society.’ 

You have an immense constituancy, you know its 
wants and I wish you eminent success in your 
praise-worthy efforts to make the pupils of your 
arge school, wiser, better, and happier.” 

The New York Tribune says: 

“ Tue ScHOLARS’ COMPANION is the name of a new 
monthly paper, to be devoted solely to things that will 
interest the pupils of the schools. It promises to 
give l recitations, stories pertaining to 
school life, and the names of those that excel, as well 
as other features to please this class of readers, and 
to avoid the vice-approving elements found in many 
papers prepared for young folks.” 

Remember. 

(1.) Its price is only Fifty Cents a year. 

(2.) We want every teacher to see it, and tell his 
pupils about it. 

(3.) We want an efficient boy or girl in every 
school to act as agent. 

“ Tt is as necessary as a Dictionary.” 
Address 


The Scholars’ Companion, 
17 Warren Street, N. Y. 


HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 
VALUABLE RECIPES. 
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"Mies 8. L. Hendrieks. Young Ladies School. 38. W 42. 


Ne. 5 E. 14th at., second door cast of 5th Ave. 
1865.) 
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Artist. 
A SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE for Teachers. 
Canes of Fasbe Puptts, $10 por quarter. 
Terms: 


4“ 
The OON aa year. 
STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarters 
aeiae entrance. 
SUBSORIPTION BOOKS Daily from 8 A.M. to 10P.M. 
N. B. <THE NEW YORK CONSERY ATORY., located 
at No. 5 East 14th st.. near 8th a Charter- 
ed Conservatory of Music in the Sta , is entirely sep- 
arate and distinct from all other Music Schools which 
——— 
tas Eee Bove 
The celebrated Antew Pienpe are used. ie flee bzhool, 
Gibbons & Beach, Cellegiate School, 44é Fifth Ave. 
Joseph D, Hull, Collegiate School. 58 Park Ave, ™= 
J. L. Hunt, Collegiate School. 182 Fifth Ave, 
mere 5 3. B. Hays. N. ¥. Latin School. 22 


. 


8. H. Kleinfeld, Kleinfeld’s Institute. 1608 3rd Ave. 
Morris W. Lyon, Collegiate Sch-ol. 5 East 22. 

John McMullen, Collegiate School. 1214 Broadway. 
J, H. Morse, Collegiate School. 1267 Broadway. 

8. 8. Packard, Business College. 805 Broadway. 


ACEARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Methodist 
Buil . 805 Broadway, New York. This is a 
profes sional school for bueiness training, and is under 
the personal supervivion of ite founder and proprietor, 
Mr. 8. 8. Packard, who for the past 20 years was asso- 
ciated with Messrs. Bryant & Stratton, and is the au- 
thor of the Book-keeping series which bears their 
name. The College was founded in 1858, and- bas 
made steady progress in utility and public favor, and 
now stands at the head of this class of schools, The 
location is unsurpassed ; the rooms spacious and ele- 
gant; the course of study most thorough and efficient. 
rates of tuition have — reduced, and 
pils can enter at any time. tion per term of 
lve weeks, $55.00, Call or send for circular con- 
full particulars. 8,8. PACKARD, Principal, . 
M. 8. Paine, Buciness College. 907 Broadway. 
Pas BUSINESS COLLEGE, 62 Bowery, cor- 
Canal St, Established 1849, Paine’s Uptown Col. 
lege removed to 907 Broadway. Specialties.—Book. 
beeping, Arithmetic, Classics, Rudimental and Higher 
lish Branches. Writing més $3.00 per month, 
Ladies qualified as book —_s and cashiers, Day or 
evening from 9 A. M, till 10 P. M. 
Julius W. Sachs. Collegiate School. 
Miss Warren, School for Boys. 


101 West 45, 
921 6th. 





FOR GIRLS, 


Mrs. Anna C, Brackett. Young Ladies School. No, 9 
West 39, 


Mme. Charbonnier. Young Ladies School. 36 E. 35. 
C.H. wardner, Young Ladies School. 620 Fifth Ave. 
Mrs, Griffith. Young Ladies School. 23 W. 48, 


Miss M. A. Clark, Young Ladies School. 130 E. 35, 
Miss A, Figuera, Young Ladies School. 3851 E. 83. 
Miss Haines, Young Ladies School. 10 Grammercy P!. 
Mile. 8. Leaz. Young Ladies School 166 Madison Av. 
Mme, C. Mears. Young Ladies School, 222 Madison Av. 
Misses Marshall. Young Ladies School. 250 W. 28. 
Mrs, Sylvanus Reed. Young Ladies School. 6 E. 53, 
Mille, Rostan. Young Ladies School. 1 E. 41. 

Miss 8. B. Spring. Young Ladies School, 121 E. 36. 
B.C, Van Norman, Young LadiesSchool. 212 W. 59, 


FLORENCE KINDERGARTEN. 
Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Principal. 


The Board of Trustees of the Florence Kindergarten 
will add to the institution, a Training-Class for instruc 
iton in Froebel’s Science, ‘which will offer superior ad- 

ee Oe the method 


“Te Kindergarten nun fifty-sight ; wae oy 
and grou sre ample ; the location unsurpassed ; and 
a board: resonable. 





ye or circular, Mrs, A. R. ALDRICH, Princi 
pal. or Mr. H, B, MAVEN, "Beoretary, Florence, Maes, 


AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN, 
33 W. 45%) street. near 5th Ave. N.Y. 
18th year begins Sept. 25th., Miss E. M. Cor., 
Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOOL for MOTHERS and TEACH- 

ERS. 

Re-opens Oct, 24. Free Lectures every Wed- 
nesday, from 2 to 4 P. M., at Educational Parler 
and Geseral Depot for American Kindergarten 





UNION BUBINESS COLL UCR 


39 §. 10th St., Philadeiphia. 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, M.A., 


PRINCIPAL AND PROPRIETOR 


REV. JOHN THOMPSON, 


Bustnrss MANAGER. 
Resifence, 2002 Brandywine Street. 





The Thirteenth Collegiate Year began on 
Monday, September 3rd, 1877. 


Evening Sessions begin Monday, Sept. 17, 1877. 


The Cent ial Ci i awarded to this institution 
the Business College Diploma and Medal. 


I Principal is a professional teacher. He has charge 

of the practice school, Its teachers of Book-keeping 

xpert accountants of varied experienc: and large 

me npg Its faculty is large and composed of educa- 
fed ae who have made thia branch of study a 








on prepares those who have business talent for suc- 

cess in life, and gives to those whose early advanta- 

were limited or neglected, an opportunity to secure 
fndividual instruction at clase rates, Ite courre of 
instruction, consisting of book-keeping, penmanshipb 
arithmetic, letter-writing, commercial ae, the English 
branches, and the forms and is 
as yaluable and necessary a training fon An about to 
engage in business as the Medical College courve is for 
hose abuut to practice medicine. 


DDITIONAL rooms have been fitted up for its in- 
creased patronage. 
I's commended to the public by Bishops, Editors, 
uw 


dges, Railroad Presidents and Business hlen, 
whose sons and clerks it has educated. 





325-13t 
Circulars free to those who call or write for them. 








DUCATIONAL BUREAU, 35 UNION SQUARE.— 
Eagagements made for Teachers, No charge to 

schools and families, 

ANNA RANDALL DIEHL, Manager. 





INDERGARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE AND 
National Kindergarten, Washington, D.C. Au- 
tumn Class begins Oct, 2d. 1877. Mrs. Louise Pollock 
and Miss Susie Pollock, Principals. Mrs. Louise Pol- 
lock has been for fifteen years an earnest student and 
advocate of the Kindergarten System, and transtated 


Mdme. Zine Morgenstern’s “ Paradise of Ohildhood,” 
a Marrual for nly and Kind in 1864. Wires 
Susie Pollock uated im the dergarten Normal 


Institute of Berlin, Prussia, and has been ever since 
successfully engaged in teaching in accordances witb 
Freebel’s Rindorguten System in Mass, and Wahing- 
fon. For terms and particulars apply to the soy me 
MRS, LOUISE POLLOCK or MISS SUSIE POLLOCK 
8. E. corner of 8th and K sts., Washington, D.C. 





OLDEN HII. SEMINARY fcr young ‘adies 
Bridgeport Conn. Address Mise Emriy NELson. 





ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND @RA- 

tory. 1418 Chestaut St., Philadelphia, Pa, For 
Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all 
classes of advanced Students. Attention to conversa- 
tion and oratory, vocal culture, reading and recitation, 
Chartered March, 1875. Grants diplomas. Both sexes 
admitted, Send for catalogue. 





WERICAN and FOREICN TEACH- 
} BB'S AGENCY. 





su pplies Tutors, Professors, Governesses and Teach- 
ers for every department of instruction, Gives infor- 
mation to parents of good schools ; sells and rents 
school properties. Twelve years’ successful experience 
in the management of the “American School Lasti- 
tute,”’ warrants Miss Young in guaranteeing satisfac- 
tion. Circulars sent on application. 
Address 

MISS M, J. YOUNG, 


23 Union Square, New YY: 





THROAT, LONGS, LIVER & BLOOD 
In the wonderful medicine to which the aMicted 
are above directed for relief, the discoverer _ 
heves he bas combined in harmony more of 
ture’s sovereign curative ark g yhope which oa 
has instilled into the vegetavie kingdom for heal 
ing the sick, than were ever before combined m 
Py medicine, The evidence ot this fact is found in 
reat variety of most obstinate sseepees which 

it’ has beeg found tw conquer, oure o 
Bronchitis, Severe Coughs, ‘and the early 
stages of Cousumption, it has astonished the 
medical faculty, aud eminent physicians _ 
nounce it the greatest medical disdovery se 
age. While it cures the severest Cou 
strengthens the system and purifies tho 
blood. By its great and therough ag -purt 
ing properties, it cures all Hamo fro e 
worst Scrofala to a common Blete a 

le, or Eruption. Mercurial disease, ner 
LS and their effects, are eradicated, and 

igorous beaith and a sound constitution estab- 
lis ned. eth fad ay ps Salt-rheum, Fever 
Seres, Scaly or Rough Skin, in | gher® all 
the numerous diseases caused by bad blood, are 
conquered by this powerful, purifying, and in- 
vigorating medicine, 


If you feel dull, drowsy, debilitated, have sallow 
body, of oe or t yellowish brown spots on face or 
frequent headache or dizziness, bad taste in 
mou. internal heat or chills alternated with hot 
— low spirits, and gloomy forebodings, ir- 
nlar appetite, and tongue coated, you are 
on ering rom Torpia L vem or * Bilious- 
mess.” In many cases of “Liver Come- 
Plaint” only part of these s [aptome are ex- 
rienced, As a remedy for all such cases, bi 
1erce’s Golden Medical Discovery has no ¥ 
as it effects perfect cures, leaving the “Hives. 
strengthened and healthy. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AT $1 PER BOTTLE. 
Prepared by BR. V. PIERCE, M. D., Sole 
Proprietor, at the WORLD’s DISPENSARY, 
Bu alo, N. Y 


Importantto Teachersand Parents 


BELL’S PATENT TRANSPARENT TEACHING 
’ CARD, 





The TEACHING CARD or MAGIC SPELL- 
ER is the first of an Educational series, and enables 
the youngest to spell at sight, It consists of twenty- 
six cards, On the top of each card is printed in large 
type a letter, the fnitial of a shert word which appears 
at the bottom of this card in bold characters. his is 
allit seems to be; but on holding the card up to the 
light there is plainly visible the object for which the 
word stands. Thus parents and teachers may possess 
the very best and simplest method, yet conc aaa. for 

hing an infant to ll. For instance, the child’s 








Editor of Penman’s Art Jeurnal. Published month- 
ly for $1.00 per year. Specimen copies sent on receipt 
of 10 cents, 
me Memorials, etc. 

vaste of artistic penmanship executed in the very 
best style of the art. Also constantly on hand appro- 
priate and elegant certificates of merit, for use in pub- 
ic and private schools, 

D. T. —_ 
205 Broadway N. Y. 


SiXPENNY SAVINCS BANK 


Corner of Broadway and Astor Place, 
Open daily from 10 to 8 o’clock 


CENTS TO 5,000 RECEIVED. 


ers 


ed, and every 





VIVE 


The Lord’s Pr 


endid stone engraving on French-Gra: x 26), 
lighed with ri dscors ison mote and ose appro- 
py ok ty akg finest and moet exaul- 


posable for a "alia 
est pn of 


~ 
wil apeteeed, Thisisno inpegsaph pictare. 
nape pese selling them 4 . 
post-pald to 





4 CO., 
Gnton. New York. 


attention is first cal’ the big letter, say D, and 
next to the word DOG, “Dastands for DO Ga,” tays 
the teacher. “ Now little one, what Coes DOG efand 
for? Noreply. The card is held up before the infan- 
tile gaze, and lo! a well drawn dog is brought to light, 
When the child wonderingly and delightedly exclaims, 
“DOG!” A few repetitions of this interesting manw- 
uvre, and the letter and word will be indelibly impres- 
sed on the little one’s memory. Thus, amusement, 
the first attraction to the mind of a child, becomes the 
medium of its instruction 

Price 25 cts, per > containing the entire a! 

Sold by all Booksellers, Stationers and Toy — 
Post- direct from the inventor, GEORGE C. BELL, 
178 a New York. J324-13t C3-3t 


CASH CAPITAL, 200,000. 
COMMERCIAL 


Fire Instance Company, 


of NEW YORE. 
Office, No. 157 Broadway. 


M.V.B. FOWLER, - Presi lent, 


DAVID QUACKENBUSH, - Secretar 





OR GENT THAT SENDS 
us their address, will re- 


ceive ara | pat 
alue, free by Mail. Only about two bundre line 
18t INVENTOR’S UNION 173 Greenwich St, Y.N, 
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Material, 621 Broadway N. Y. 
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ts, Samples FREE 





S77 ty $558.50 
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REMINGTON. 
SEWING MACHINES. 


No Machine has sprung 80 rapidly into favor as pos- 
sessing just the qualities needed in a family Machine— 
namely; Licat Runwine, SMooTH, NorseLess, RaPrp, 
Dvuras_eg, with perfect Looxstrrou, 


Within the past year important inprovements have 
been added and no trouble will be spared in keeping 
the Remixoron ahead of all competitors, 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
Agents Wanted in all Unoceupied Ter- 
ritory. 


REMINCTON: 
Creedmoor Rifle. 


VICTORIOUS AT 


CREEDMOOR, 1874. 
DOLLYMOUNT, 1875. 
CREEDMOOR. 1876, 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE 
BREECH LOADING 


SHOT GUNS. 


The best guns for the price ever produced, Univer- 
sally recommended by those who have used them, 











VWEBB'S 


Patent Cartridge Loader. 


The only complete apparatus ever invented, combin- 
ing in one complete and portable machine all the vari- 
ous implements employed in loading paper and metal- 
lio shells, 


REVOLVERS, REPEATING PISTOLS. AMMUNI- 
TION, GUN MOUNTINGS, IRON AND STEEL 
RIFLE AND SHOT BARRELS, FOR 
CUSTOM GUN SMITHS, 


Armory § Principal Office, Ilion, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICERS : 
281 & 283 Broadway, New York, Arms and 8. Machines, 
Boston, 146 Tremont St., Sewing Machines and Arms, 
Chicago, 237 State St., Sewing Machines and Arms, 


Baltimore, 47 North Charles St., (Masonic Temple), 
Sewing Machines and Arme, 


USEFUL PRESENTS. 


Boys and CIRLS 


ARR poe ag MONEY —— 


ete. PAUdLY’ PRIN PRINTER En and compine 


mail, for $1 
ry ALJ inca bliwonp une $3, 
>» ING PRESS a 


GoLDine. rehiL taste: sees fa: 


De Your Qwr Printing 
NO EXPENSE, except for ink and after 
procuring ere eye 8 Orriciay PRESS and 
at 5 tee pany be. erm, Cireu- 

Boe sheae Rave one. 


Outfits fr from ym Siu 4 


Go DING . rs CO. Menuy're re, port Hill Se. S¢@., 


















TEACHER'S 


DEWwTiIstT. 

W. J. STEWART, No 373 W. 23rd st., offers his ser- 
vices to the teachers and others of New York City and 
vicinity. All branches of the profession attended to at 


yor ~*~ K. to fill 
South etih the Geid and'rieting All The 


is in every ates hyn tn my Fn Bays 
gold; it will nhither shrink nor 
with this 


Special rates to rs to the 
a Seciaetita ae 
oor. 


i 
ii 





Th Sa’ Cop, 


This is the culmination of a New Ipza. It 
isa paper devoted to the interests of the pu- 
pils of our schools. It will contain 

FRESH DIALOGUES ; 

Stories OF ScHoo. LIFE ; 
ScHOOL INCIDENTs ; 
THE BoYHOOD OF EMINENT MEN ; 

THE NaMEs OF MERITORIOUS PUPILS; 

THE BEsT COMPOSITIONS; 
LETTERS FROM THE SCHOLARS, ETC 


Teachers. 

THE ScHOLAR’s COMPANION will surely 
interest the scholar in his school; it will show 
him the benefit of being a thcrough scholar, 
of being punctual and obedient. The stories 
will throw a halo around the duties of the 
echool-room. It will supplement what is 
taught there, and something to say to enliven 
each study. 


AiNecessity to the School- 

room. ' 

It is specially fitted for those who are in 
the scl.ool-room, whose minds are wakened 
up by contact with the teacher’s mind ; it 
deals with things and thoughts that have 
their origin in the school-room ; it interests 
its readers inthe subject of selt-education. 
1t will be found to enforce in an attractive 
way, the suggestions of the teacher in'respect 
to Manners, Morals, Dnty, Studiousness, Pun- 
tuality, Obedience, Faithfnlness, Persever- 
ance, etc., etc. Like the Dictionaries, the 
SCHOLAR’s COMPANION will be found indes- 
pensible to the school-room. This is the lan- 
guage of hundreds of teachers although but 
three numbers have been issued. 


Pure Reading for the School 
room. 

Your pupils will read, it is part of the duty 
of the teacher to see that they have pure and 
instruétive reading. There are no small 
number of papers that pour out a flood of 
vicious literature that intoxicates and demor- 
alizes the young. The hero disobeys parents 
and teachers, runs away from school, and yet 
contrary to God’s Law and human experienc, 
succeeds better than the obedient, punctual 
scholar who stays at home! By encouraging 
the 


SCHOLAR’S COMPANION. 
You will have pure, healthful and helpful 
reading in their hands. The papers they now 
buy and hide,and read by stealth, will be 
driven out as they ought to have been long 
ago. The teachers must select pure and in- 
teresting reading for the scholars or they will 
select for themselves without judgment. 


Our Plan. 
In every school there are boys or girls who 
need money, and who would make good use 


Bicknel’s School-House and Church 


ARCHITECTURE. 
—:0:—_ 
taining 23 Plates, sho 26 Plans and 
Elevations of District, Village and City School- 
Houses ; 25 Plans, Elevations, Views and “ ~ 
tions of ‘medium and low-priced Churches, 
clu a —— of miscellanous Church De. 
tails, etc. scale, Price,..... ° 
n = Tice, $3.50 if 
E.L. KELLOCC & Co., 
Nr. 17 Warren Street, New oe. 
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Bryans Electro-Voltaic and Magnetic Appliance. 


ent embraces all the effective Se SS without the inconvenience of 
ecltie on other Nansin te sh iam te mation. adjusted that the heat 
and moisture of the body are sufficient to cause the Pe ap ge they are mag- 

a anything of the kind offered for and 
meet with just tioners. They can be worn night or day by ei- 
ther sex with privacy, and without the Ie least ae aendiien or inconvenience. 


—_—...¢.._____ 
sa” THEY ARE SELF-APPLIOABLE, AND A SELF-CURE SITHOUT, MEE MEDICINE FOR ALL DIS8- 
EASES ARISING FRO M A LOSS VITAL FORCE: SPEPSIA. PARALY sis, 
UMATISM, EPILEPSY OR 
LUNGS, GENERAL DEBILITY, ixtD * ee 
COMPLAINTS. MPOTEN CY 


AKNESS. AND 
PHYSICAL PROSTRATION. 


Pamphlets, aaa Same Fir tictes cnt penne She Bove Waan Gased, oust Gone on cayfpeiien 
Dr, J. Bryan will advise free of charge in } of appliance. Address, 


BRY AL, "A PPL ANCE co., 
147=—. Fifteenth St., New Work 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also, Stair Carpets, Velvet 
Rugs, Crumb Cloths, Oil Cloths, ete., very cheap at the Old Place, 


112 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, 
Oarpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the 
United States free of charge. 

s@- Send for Exolanatorv Circular 1. A BENDALL 














THE LLOYD COMBINATION; Pen, Pencil, Rubber and Stee! Knife Biade. (Can be 
closed for the pocket.) Handsomely Nickel-Piated. Sample Post-paid, 25 Cents. 





of it. The teachers would gladly put them in 
the way of earning itif they could. We/| 
have a sure plan by which they can earn $5 
ormore, Let them become agents for the | 
ScHOLAR’s COMPANION. Only one is need | 
ed in a school or department. Scholars may | 
address us at once, but they should enciens | 

a recommendation from their teachers as to | 
efficiency, honesty, etc. 


Price, tm +  §0 cts. per year. 


IMPORTANT. 

We want to know the best scholars in the 
schools, those who receive prizes, rewards, 
medals, etc;, Also those who are champions 
in Spelling Matches. We want the best 
compositions for publication, also incidents 
that show what boys and girls “can do when 
they try.” The teachers will please remem 
ber that we ask their hearty co-operation 
and correspondence in this useful work 
Send us fresh dialogues and declamations and 
any other things ye> deem waluable. Ad- 


dreas 
The Scholars Companion, 





Six for $1.00, Extraordinary inducements to Agents. 
J. BRIDE & co., Clinton Place, New York. 





Mrs. GEORGE VANDENHOEPF’S 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


No. 106 WEST 42d STREET, NEW YORK. 





Mrs. Vandenhoff's echeme of education will supply what has been felt to be a great 
desideratum, namely, the perfect speaking of the English Language with refined pronun- 
ciation and a cultivated elocution ; also, polished manners and gentlemanly deportment, 
These essentials cannot have their foundation laid at too early a period in life: well es- 
tablished in boyhood, they become second nature, and are not likely to be rubbed. off by 
after contact with the world. 

Tuition, with Board, $800 per annum, $400 per season. 


MAGGREGOR HALL, 
FAMILY AND DAY SOHOOL, FOR YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN, 
FLUSHING, L. . 


Miss MARGARET MAGGREGOR, Principat. 


The course of instruction is comprehensive and thorough, comprising a complete 
course in all the English branches, Latin and the Modern ages. Great pre-eminence 
is assigned to the study of the English language and literature, and the Latin Classics, 
in this system, while ample facilities are afforded for instruction in all other branc*«s 
necessary to 2 liberal education. 














17 Warren Street, N, Y 


| The Terms, pe: annum, for board and tyition in English, French Latin, and drawing, 
will be $400. 
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school, where 


is taught, as the 
give so plain an 


LUNATELLUs, Lesson 


Sent by Express, $40, C. 0. D-rnatrany child may 
easily see, and under- 





when set 


HELIO BLLUB, 


Sent by E , $65, or the two 
for $100, C, O. 


Camden, N. J. 


‘* He telleth the nember of the stars ; he called them 
An enlightened 


A Directory of the Starry Heavens that can be set, 
every minute, any day, and on ‘ts face read the names 
°o 
The best for 


all by their names.”—PsaLoM cxlvii. 
example tor all w tolicw. 


and see the position of the whole sky at one view 
Astronomy what a map is to Geography. 
giving Celestial Object Lessons of Heavenly beau 
Send $6 to you 

502 S. 3d. street, Camden, N. 
mail, a full set with 99 rules and ‘explanations. 
commended and forsale by all Booksellers. 


“ 1 have used Mr. Whitail’s Planisphere in my school 
for more than two years, and can teach more of the 
starry heavens from it in one day than I can in a year 
from any other celestial atlas, map, or globe I have 


ever seen. 
0.8. METCALF, Highland School Worcester,” 


Lunatellas 
H eictellns 


Should be in every 


Geography 


Objec t 


stand, what man y 
graduates have failed 


plane of Sa and 
to- fF 
wards the aeecth, 


more water | 


WHITALL, 


502 South 3d. Street 


uty. 

r bookseller. or HENRY WHITALL, 
J., and get by return 
Re- 
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a MRADGUARTRRS! 


i, Wa ei, 


W.A. HAYWARD, 


Manufacturing Jeweler, 


212 Broadway, over Knox’s Hat store. 


Will offer his Wholesale Stock of 
Badges, 
Studs and Buttons, Scarf Pins 
Bracelets, Brooches, Ear- 
Rings, &c., &., 


Watches, Chains, 


at Retail during the Holidays. 


ers. 


Lockets, Rings, 


Parties in 
want of anything in the above line can save at 
least 50 per cent, by coming to Head Quar- 





DOUCHE. 


perfect application of 








wi ile Bald et treticine can 
ting therewith, in ulcers 
ea and From, which. the catarrhal 
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ordinary y aaah, This obstacle in the way of 

—— cures is entirely overcome by the inven- 


Sonplothat achild can understan 
expilers < directions accompany each instru- 











g, offensive 
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of these symptoms are 
case at one time. 


with Dr. Pierce's Nese? Bese 
recommended in the let that wraps each 
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use, containin 
poisons, 
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DR. PIERCE’S 
Fountain Nasal Injector, 
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This inetrument as s expecially designed for the 


DR, SAGEZ’S aoe REMEDY. 
instrument Lend invented 


etorel the affecten 


cncparg he Kgpe gin Reem es cones 


The want of suc- 
heretofore has arisen 
lity of lying rem- 
vities and chambers of the 












© Douche, Its use > peoatese and so 


it Full and 
Dr. 


en used with this mstrumen 
Sage’s Catarrh ened cures recent attacks of 


Cold in the Head” by a 
few applications. 


° 
smell and taste, dizzines: 
loss of cong ete indigestion, 





ion, 
‘<pnsils, ticklin coug' afew 
ly to present in any 





Dr. e’s Catarrh Remedy, when used 
he, and ac. 
companied with the consti nal Gententet whick 
of the Remed a perfect Cognit = lor this 
e disease. ne is mild and pleasant to 
no @trong or caustic drugs or 
The Catarrh Kemedy is sold at 50 cents, 
at & cents, by ali Druggists. 


®% VV. PIERCE, M. D., Prop’r, 
BUFFAT©, N. Y. 





POOL'S SIGNAL SERVICE 


OR STORM GLASS AND THERMOMETER COM- 





SHIPPING, 
Agen stamp for circular, Exclu- 
ee granted. Manufactured only 
» 


What will the Weather be To-morrow. 


mage NED, WILL TELL You. 


It will detect and indicate 
correctly any in the 


change 
weather 12 to 48 hours in ad- 
i} vance. ne age 


U. S. NOVELTY CO., 
835 Broadway, New York. 
Please mention this paper, 





AYER & SON'S, xan 


ae eee New Haven J 
all who udvertire. Louisville Commercial. 
omens and Foam ry) ro of the kind. 


vertise. 
ner verti TIMES BUILDING, 
fiw, W, LES es “= 3 s, aaa PHILADELPHIA. 
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‘terms 
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vertising 
Facilities unsur- 
he lowest, best. 





BUCKEVE Lovee g FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1637. 
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GLENN'S - 
SULPHUR SOAP. 


A Srertinc RemMepy For DISEASES AND 
INJURIES OF THE SKIN; A HEALTHFUL 
BEAUTIFIER OF THE COMPLEXION; A 
RELIABLE MEANS OF PREVENTING AND 
RELIEVING RHEUMATISM AND GOUT, AND 
AN UNEQUALED DISINFECTANT, DeEopo- 
RIZER AND COUNTER-IRRITANT. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, besides eradi- 

cating -local diseases of the sk in, banishes de- 


fects of the complexion, and imparts to it 
gratifying clearness and smoothness. 

Sulphur Baths are celebrated for curing 
ee and other diseases of the skin, as 

as Rheumatism and Gout. Glenn’s 

Sulphur Soap produces the same effects 
at a most trifling expense. This admirable 
specific also speedily heals sores, bruises, scalds, 
burns, sprains and cuts. It removes dandruft 
and prevents the hair from falling out and 
turning gray. 

Clothing and linen used in the sick room 
is disinfected, and diseases communicable by 
contact with the person, prevented by it. 


The Medical Fraternity sanction its use. 


Prices—25 and 50 Cents per Cake; per 
Box (3 Cakes), 60c. and $h,20. 


N.B.—Sent by Mail, Prepaid, on receipt of price, and 
5 cents extra for each Cake. 


** HILI’S HAJR AND WHISKER DYE,” 
Black or Brown, 50 Cents. 


C. ¥. CRITTENTON, Prop’r, 7 Sixth Av., ¥.Y. 












Ca talogoe sent Free. 
Vanoo we & Tirt, 102 &. 28 St, 








. HALE’S « 
HONEY OF HOREHOUND AND TAR 


FOR THE CURE OF 
Coughs, Oolds, Influenza, Hoarseness, Difficult 
Breathing, and all Affections of the Throat, 
Bronchial Tubes, and Lungs, leading 


to Oonsum 

This infallible remedy is composed of the 
Honey of the plant Herehound, in chemical 
union with Tar-BALM, extracted from the 
Lire PRINCIPLE of the forest tree ABEIS 
BALSAMEA, or Balm of Gilead. 

The Honey of Horehound sooTHEsS AND 
SCATTERS all irritations and inflammations, and 
the Tar-balm CLEANSES AND HEALS the throat 
and air passages leading to the lungs. Five 
additional ingredients keep the organs cool, 
moist, and in healthful action. Let no pre- 
judice keep you from trying this great medi- 
cine of a famous doctor who has saved thou- 
sands of lives by it in his large private practice. 

N.B.—The Tar-Balm has no BAD TASTE or 
smell. 


* PRICES 50 CENTS AND $1 PER BOTTLE. 
Great saving to buy large size. 
“ Pike’s Toothache Drops” Cure 
in 1 Minute. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


C. N. CRITTENTON, Prop., N.Y. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
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WOOLLETT’S 


Villas and Cottages, 


OR 


Homes for All. 


A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE, 


BHO Wine PLaNs, ELEVATIONS AND VIEWS 


— 


10 
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oF TWELVE ViLLAs AND TEN COTTA- 
GES, BEING A COLLECTION OF DWEL- 
LINGS SUITED TO VARIOUS IN- 
DIVIDUAL WANTS AND AD- 
APTED TO DIFFERENT 
LOCATIONS, 





fReduced cut of Perspective View, Piate 28.) + 
This is the most picturesque and pleasing work isso 
ed, adapted to the public wants, One Vol, oblong 8vq 
of forty 8 x 12 plates, 
Oleth, mailed, postpaid to any address on re- 





ecipt of price........ senshiepeninedpridpaanen $3.0 
CONTENTS. 
sale VILLAS. 
1 Pirate 1 


. Basement, lst and 9d story plans a 
Frame Villa. Scale indicated on plate. 


la Scale indicated on plate. 
Puiate 5. Front elevation of Villa. Scale indi. 
bs ar 


Puate 10, Front elev 
PLaTE a Lat and 24 story plans of s Frame ville 
1 e View. 


aaamen zaagees . 


Plate 16. lst and 2d story plans of Brick Villa. 
Plate. 17 Demcnetine view 
te 17. 

Plate 18. lot and 94 stony plans of « Brick Ville, 
@oale indicated on plate. 

Plate 19. Perspective view. 

Plate 20. Pemeneane Wiew of SER Ty SaaS 
similar to Design 10 

Plate 21. ist and 2 story plans of Frame Vil 

dicated on plate. 


la, Scale in: 
Plate 22. Perspective view. 


COTTAGES. 
Plate 23. ist and x 2a tory plans of » Frame 
on plate. 


Pinte 26. Perapective 


Plate 2%. Pere 
Plans same as 

Ist and 24 

cated 


ve view. 
a view of Frame Cottage. 
13. 


story plans of s Frame 


. Scale indicated on plate, 
%), Perspective view 
SL. Ist an@2d story plans of a Brick Cot- 
Scale indicated on plate. 
te 32. Perspective view. 
Plate..33. Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Cot- 
9. Scale indicated on plate 
late 84. Perspective view. 
Plate 35. 24 ~~ of a Frame 
Cottage. Scale indicated on 
Plate %. Perspective = A 
Plate 37. —n view of Cottage Plane 
similar to Design 
Plate 34. Permpective view of Cottage. Plans 
similar to Demgn 
Plate 39. ist \-F 2d story, plans of a Brick and 
Frame Cottage. Scale indicated on 
Plate 40. Perspective view. 


Address 
New Yor« Scroor Journar Orrics, 
17 Warren 8t.. B. ¥. 
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STEINWAY 


Grand, Square, &JUpright Pianos, 


In order to protect the mais against imposition, 
and as a sebuke to unscrupulcus advertisers the J 
an Pinos at the Centenmial vn greg) by (in ad 
tion to the two award«, one for the best pianos, and 
the otner for the best piano-forte material, decreed to 
Bteinway & Sons by the United States Centennial Com- 
mission) have given to Steinway & Sons the following 

CERTIFICATE: 

“ This is to certify that the p‘ano-fortes of Messrs. 
STEINWAY & SONS, comprising Concert and Parlor, 
Grand, Square and Upright, exhibited by them at the 
Ce tal ition at Philadelphia in 1876, pre= 
sented the greatest totality of excellent qual- 
fes and noveliy of construction, and in all points of ex- 
cellence they received our highest average points, 
and aceordingly our 4 to 
Messrs. STEINWAY & SONS’ * Highest degree 
of excellence in all their styles,’ ” 

Extracts made awl copied from the note books of 
the examining Ju uly certified by them, reveal 
the significant fact nat their ratings on each and every 
etyle of piano-f.rtes exhibited by Steinway & Sons 
were iar above all other competing exhibitors, and 

a 
GRAND TOTAL AVERAGE OF 
95% OUT OF A POSSIBLE 96. 


} E 











SP The next highest exhibitor’s average only 
90% OUT OF A POSSIBLE 96. 
The above certificates can be seen at our warerooms. 


Steinway & Sons, 


WAREROOMBMiS---STEINWAY HALL 
109 & 111 East 14th Street, N.Y. 


A GREAT OFFER for HOLIDAYS! | 


We will during these HARD TIMES and the 
HOLIDAYS dispose of {OO NEW PIANOSand 
ORGANS, of first class-makers at lower prices | 
Jor ca-h, or ‘Installments, or to let until paid, 
for,than ever before offered. WATERS’ Grand 
Square, and Upright PIANOS & ORGANS,dre > 
he BEST MADE, warranted for 5 years, Il- 
lustrated Catal..gues Mailed. Great induce- | 
ments to the trade. A liberal discount to Teach- 





oe Ministers, Churches, Schools, Lodges, etc. PIAN-=- 
» T-octave, 8140; 7 1-3 0 tave,$150. OR- 
Oana. 2 stops, $48; 4 stops, $53: 7 stops, $65: | 


8 stops, $70: 10 stops, $85: 12 stops, $90, in| 
lect order, not used a year. Sheet music at half 
price. HORACE WATERS & 8 NS, Manufac- 
turers and Dealers, 40 East 14th St., N. Y. 
TESTIMONIALS, 

The New York Times says. Waters’ Orchestrion 
hime organ i+ a beautiful little instrument, simply 
perfect. The chime of two and one-half octave bel 
and the artistic effects capable of being produced by 
the player are ipod fine. 

The tone isf clear and resonant, and a very in- 
teresting effect is produced with the chime of be! 8.— 
Christian Union. 

The Waters’ pianos are well known among the very 
best. Weare erabled to speak of sheso wer 
with confidence, from personal knowledge,—N, Y. 
Evangel ‘et. 

We can speak of the merits of the Waters’ pianos 
from personal know age, as being of the very best 


quality.—Christian Intelligencer. 
PIANOS. ood Pianos only $175, must be foold. 
ORGAN Fine Rosewood Upright Pianos 
ittle used, Cost $800, only $125. 
Parlor Organs 2 Stops $45 Stops #65 12 Stops 
only $7 Nearly new 4 set Reed 12 stop sub 
and Couple . Organ $55 cost over $350. Lowest 
Prices ever offered ; sent on half month test trial. You 
ask why I offer so cheap ? Lanewer Hard Times. Our 
employees must have work, the result, war commenced 
on me by the monopolist. Battle be i BEAT. ll- 
lustrated Paper Free. Address DANIE at AT 
TY, Washington, New Jersey. 


PIANOS :ORCANS. 


LIGHTE and ERNST, 
(Sole Successors to Lioute & BRapBUBY,) 
Manufacturers of first class Pianofortes. Established 
1840. Special rates to Teachers on easy Monthly Pay- 
ments, Warerooms No, 12 Fast 14th Street, between 
Broadway and 6th Avenue. Also Sole Agents for 
Smith's celebrated American Organs. 


HYGIENIC 
UNDERGARMENTS 


For ladies and children. These received the highest 
Mentennial Award. The Judges’ report highly 
commends them, They are all patented. Mrs. H. 8. 
Hutchinson's is the original and only store entirely de- 
voted to the manufacture and sale of these garments in 
this city. There are many spurious patterns that look 
like them ; but these are the only ones that obsolutely 
give health and comfort to the wearer,—their sole 
merits, Circulars sent free on application. 

Be sure and apply to 


Mrs. H. 8. HUTCHINSON, 
6 East 14th Street. 


SELF-SUPPORTING 


DRAWERS! 


wai LARCVE IMPROVEMENT. 





Magnificent Bran New 8650 


| 











Sag ae a 





enter yy Terms and $5 outfit 


$66 week In 








H. HALLETT & O0., Portland, Me 
LOO Ease it of 8-000 x P ated Pan 


Mannfacturers 0° every variety of 


REED ORGANS, 


and Dealers in 


PIANOS. 


As early as 1859 a Medal was awarded Wm. F. Ken- 
nedy, the present manager, for the best instrument, by 
| the State Agricultural Society of New Jersey, and 
| wherever exhibited si \ce have taken first premiums. 

Prominent among their many advantages is a round 
full tone, very deep und powerful, yet sweet and sym- 
pa with effects of rare beauty and originality 

he prettiest in design and most perfect in touch an 


finish of any organs ever manufactured. The manu- | 


facturers of this unrivalled instrument, 
more generally to introduce their organs, have made 
the GENERAL PUBLIC the unp ented offer: 
WThey will, where the bave no resident agent, make 
the deduction usually made to their agent, and upon | 
— of a duplicate;Postal Money Order, or a Banker’s 
Duplicate Certificate’ ttating that the purchaser has 
has deposited to their credit the price of the organ or- 
dered, send it on five days’ trial, when, if it does not | 
ney as represented by them, the purchaser may re- 
rn it at the company’s expeuse and withdraw the de- 
posit from bank or post-office. 

Schools, Teachers,Churches, Sunday Schools and In- | 
dividuals, will receive the Agent’s Commission where | 
purchases are made direct from the Factory, if we have | 
no agent in the place. ORGANS SENT ON TRIAL | 
WHERE TERMS OF SALE ARE AGREED UPON IN | 
ADVANCE. Every instrument fully warranted for | 
five years. Correspondence solicited. Agents wanted | 
everywhere. Address the 


Quaker City Organ Company, | 
222 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


in order to 





USE THE 


| STAR LETTER & COPYING BOOK, 


Two letters written at the same time without the use 
of the Pen, Ink, or Press. Manifold Book ever 
offered the public, Every book complete with stylus 
and carbon Per. Price $1.00 for sample books. Send 

for price list. To be had of all stationers, _. 
ELLIS & MACDONALD. 59 Beekman Street, N 


DYSPEPSIA 


CURED FREE. 
oA mane suffering from Dyspepsia or indigestion 








cured by using 
Dr. Willard’s Compound Powders! 
Send for atrial it costs nothiag, and will cure | 
= Address DIB EZ & OO., Ghemists, 1855 
roadway, New York. 
RAND EDUCATIONAL EXCURSION — 
c dedeant aan summer of 1878, visi 
land, France, 


um, the 
land, Expos 


Switzerland, Italy and % the 
Russi®-oulars, address 
For Cir E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 


CHEAP APPARATUS for SCHOOLS 
PHILOSOPHICAL, 
CHEMICAL. 
OPTICAL. 
consis sets of Prof. Tyndall's og Apparatus 
for the Eonmen seed Pn mn tor price 


kinds of physical apparatus and inetruneatstn- 
ported or made to order 


CURT w. MEYER. 
14 Bible House, New York. 


eg ae 
stem 


page Ft mee a ete aed 


HIONABLE | CA 
25 ae ye 





; 








QUAKERCITY ORGAN CO., 





Tyndall's Mangal, $1.00. Theos sets are | Uni 


ypyty by Orders 


327-ly 
no two 


name, 
Soo. me Nassau, N.Y, 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


The well-known numbers, 303—404— 
170—35 | —332, and his other styles 
can be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 
Henry Hos, Sole Agent. 


| SPENCERIAN 
STEE 











Of superior ENGLISH man- 
ufacture: in 15 Numbers: suit- 
ed to every style of writing. 

For sale by ALL DEALEBS. 


L PENS | 











SAMPLE CARDS, containing 
one each of the 15 Numbers, by 
mail on receipt of 25 Cents, 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 

138 and 140 Grand S8t,, N.¥. 




















‘THE WONDERFUL PEN-HOLDER! 


»NO INK REQUIRED. We have ops and pees at Oy 17, i, Itt) 0 Date 
ee lidified ink to last years / and with whic aod Boe can be ip) 
x of SIX airs Inks, 50 cen 





der which contain 
in WATER will write 
| sample, post-paid, 25 cents, or older an induce- 


oe to those out of employment. . T. HILLYER . 306 Br.adway, New Work. 
&®” The Christian Union, of Sept. 5, 1877, oe “Tt is all it claims tobe. Wespeak trom & practical 


| experience, for this notice is written with one of these pens, and we propose to carry it all the time, 
Hawkes’ Patent and only Perfect Fountain Pen in the World! One filling will write 
from 10 to 15 
Hours 








r 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY MANUFACTURER OF THIS STYLE OF PEN. 
. Theighest CENTENNIAL AWARD for GOLD PENS, PENCILS and FOUNTAIN PENS 


CEO. F. HAWKES, MANUFACTURER 


No. 66 Nassau Street, New York 
Send Stamp for Circular. 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 


10 Barclay St., New York 
Importer & a 


) SCHOOL AND LABORATORY 


APPARATUS. 
—_ — “ Agent for 
ANALYTICAL BALANCES AND WEIGHTS ; Improved HOLTZ ELECTRIC 





| 
| 


New Style of Gold Quill Pen. 











MA- 
CHINES, $25 each, giving 5-inch sparks ; non- blistering PLATINUM. Received First 
Prize at Philadelphia for “APPARATUS of excellent design and finish, and rare and 
gure CHEMICALS.” Large cloth-bound Catalogues, $1.50 each. N.B.—Ihaneno part- 


wer in business. 





OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO 
TEACHERS AND PROFESSIONAL MEN, 


And to all who, in consequence uf overwork, or any other cause,find themselves suffering from s 
gradually increasing brain and nervous exhaustion, and who feel that they are 
slewly losing vihelity ont and bn power to do their best. 


tm Compound Oxygen Treatment. 


COMPOUND OXYCEN is an agent which acts on scientific principles, and in 
— harmony with natural laws and forces, 1t assists nature to remove the 
effete carbonacious matters which have accumulated im the system in consequence of our bad habits of res- 
piration, and thus restores to her the normal control of all the vital ac- 
tivities. 

COMPOUND OXYCEN (does not cure by the substitution of one disease for another, as when 
drags are taken, but by an erderly precess of re-vitalization. To the overworked Stu- 
dent or Professional Man, wo finds himself slowly vitality and his power to his best, Com- 
pound Oxygen offers an almost certain eg et of relief and restoration. 


Caeets Ozoena, Asthma, b nenrg ty me ae and some of the most 
painful N have RED ‘BY = very ange proportion of cane re-vitalizing 4 curative powers, 
WHO ) HAVE BEEN CURED ¥Y COMPO OXYGEN? > could give the names of s 
number of persons in all the country, who have found relief and cure in this new treatment, 

but have only room for the fo! ou , we here refer: Hon. 8. Freip, J of the 
ited States Supreme Court, and accomplished wife ; Mrs. Hauurr Kinsuen; Ju SAMUEL of 

New Tork: Hon. Morteomery Buarm ; Ex ernor BOREMAN, West Virginia ; Hon. Wittiam D . KEnLEr; 


T. 8. ARTHUR and Gen. Frrz Henry WARREN, 
The case Mr. T. 8.;ARTHOR, the well known American author, is 8 most remarkable one, as will be seen 
i of July, 1877. He says = 
t that 








from the following, which is taken fron Arthur’s Illustrated Home 
“ Nearly seven have passed since we 
had been steadily declining: 


with a new 


were the 
t. “do to Macnee week fe in these y 
a) Cagney a 
ert tt to by far the best work that wo have done, 
EN HOME TREATMENT. This can be sent any distance in a small and 
g apparatus, and full and explicit directions, 


1112 GERARD 8T., Pa. 
335-13t-eow G,. E. PALES Ph. B-, M.,D. 





Gs R. STARKEY, A.M,, M.D. 











